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Cheer up — 
It’s a New Year! 

















THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in 
missionary service 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. P. J. McLean of Ningpo, 
East China, a daughter, September 20. 
To Mr. and Mrs. W. Drew Varney of 
'  Bapatla, South India, a daughter, Oc- 

tober 20. 
To Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Wood of Suifu, 


West China, a son, November 15. 


SAILED 


Rev. and Mrs. H. I. Frost and daughter, 
from New York, October 14, on the 
S.S. Majestic, to Cherbourg; from Mar- 
seilles, October 24, on the S.S. Califor- 
nia, to Bombay; for Bengal-Orissa. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Gibbens, from New 
York, October 21, on the S.S. American 
Farmer, to London; from Liverpool, No- 
vember 4, on the S.S. Pegu, to Rangoon; 
for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Rogers, from New 
York, October 21, on the S.S. Britannic, 
to Liverpool; from Liverpool, November 
4, on the S.S. Pegu, to Rangoon; for 
Burma. 

Mr. H. W. Smith, from Seattle, October 
29, on the S.S. President Cleveland, to 
Hongkong, from Hongkong November 
19, on the S.S. Corfu, to Singapore; 
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GO THE SECOND MILE 


Second Mile Donors are Northern Baptist women who make gifts, beyond 
their church pledges, to maintain the regular missionary work of the denomi- 
nation. It is a permanent effort; not an emergency for any given year. 


Since the inception of this movement in January, 1927, the Second Mile 
Donors have given a total of $315,977.16 to Baptist missionary enterprises. 


Gifts have ranged in amount from $5 to $11,000. Gifts may be credited to 


from Singapore, November 24, on B. I. 
Steamer, to Rangoon; for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Dr. Lena Benjamin, from Nellore, South 
India, in New York, November 8. 


DIED 

Mrs. Clara M. Davenport, M.D., for- 
merly of Burma, at Hemet, Cal., No- 
vember 10. 

Mrs. R. A. Thomson of Japan, at Long 
Beach, Cal., November 14. 

Rev. R. A. Thomson of Japan, at Long 
Beach, Cal., November 28. 


THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of missionary interest 
to Northern Baptists 


JANUARY 


5 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 

16 —Home Mission Board meeting 
in New York 

16-17—Foreign Mission Board meeting 
in New York 

16-18—Woman’s Foreign Mission 

Board meeting in New York 


FEBRUARY 


2 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 





the church missionary quota if desired. 


There never was and never will be a better time than now to make a gift of 
this kind. Gifts may be designated or may be applied toward the entire unified 


budget, which ever the donor desires. 


THE NATIONAL SECOND MILE DONOR COMMITTEE 


Mrs. JesstE BURRALL EUBANK 
Miss Jutta AMES WILLARD 
Miss Ina E. Burton 


Miss NeE.uie G. Prescott 
Mrs. ANDREW MacLeIsu 


Mrs. JosEPH ROBLEE 


If you wish to become one of the group of Second Mile Donors clip and mail the coupon 
It is published there instead of here so that you need not damage the 


on page 60. 


Mrs. Roy N. ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ransom E. Ops 
Miss Rosa O. HA 


attractive front cover of this issue. 
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MARCH 


2 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 

17 —Home Mission Board meeting 
in New York 

22 —Meeting of Administrative Com- 
mittee, Finance Committee 
and Executive Committee in 
Chicago 


APRIL 


5 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 

11 —Mjinisters and Missionaries Ben- 
efit Board meeting in New 


York 


MAY 


4 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 

22 —Home Mission Board meeting in 
New York 

16-22—-Southern Baptist Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

23 —Joint meeting of Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and Northern 
Baptist Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

24-29—Northern Baptist Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


1. What church was founded April 
23, 1834? 

2. Whose ministry has “transcended 
denominational, national and racial 
lines”? 

3. What is said to be the easiest thing 
to do in China? 

4. Where was a Guild chapter with 
14 girls recently organized? 

5. What is the single piece of furni- 
ture found in many Siamese homes? 

6. What are described as “the storm 
centers of Christianity in America”? 

7. What organization reports 53,004 
volunteer leaders? 

8. What will long be remembered as 
a great missionary fellowship? 

9. What missionary divides his work 
between two countries? 

10. Whose playground is “the great 
forest”? 

11. What institution reports an en- 
rolment over twice that of last year? 

12. Who had the cleanest house in 
the little South Indian village? 

13. What Baptist organization is “em- 
barking on a new experiment”? 

14. What Chinese leader has studied 
at four American institutions? 

15. Where was a communion service 
attended by more than 1,000 people? 

16. When and where did the first 
meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches convene? 

17. What is said to be “not a matter 
of choice but of Christian obligation”? 

18. Who served in Mandalay for 13 


years? 








PRIZES FOR 1933 


For correct answers to every question in the 
10 issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to Missions or a worthwhile 
missionary book will be awarded. 

Answers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. In order to be eligible for a prize, both the 
answers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. Where 
two or more in a group work together, only one set 
should be sent in and one prize will be awarded. All 
answers must reach us not later than January 1, 1934, 
to receive credit, 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies ............ $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 
In Clubs (5 or more) .... 1.00 1.25 1.50 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $2. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so. Use the blank enclosed in your final copy. 
Give the blank and money to your Club Manager; 
if there is none, send directly to us. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your present 
address label. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing the 
blank has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable simply to 
Miss10ns. 
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This Foundation Will Stand No More Shocks 


Read this statement carefully and give it serious consideration 


—gapeanggertel every neighborhood 
in the United States has today a 
fairly good understanding of the 
conditions that make this a difficult 
year in which to raise money for 
missions. 

In a sense this is an advantage, 


because if we have to make an ex- 


traordinary effort there is a saving 
of time and energy in the fact that 
people do not have to be persuaded 
of the urgency of the appeal. They 
know. 

Now take a look at a summary of 
the Northern Baptist financial situa- 
tion as revealed in the statement 
issued in December. 

The summary covers missionary 
receipts for the first six months of 
the fiscal year. In comparison with 
the receipts for the corresponding 
period last year there is a decline of 
$387,521. The nation-wide char- 
acter of the present abnormal situa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that 
every major area in Northern Bap- 
tist Convention territory from Maine 
to California reports smaller receipts 
than for the first six months of last 
year. 

Utah, with but a dozen Baptist 
churches in the state, and Missouri, 
where a limited number of churches 
contribute to Northern Baptist Mis- 
sions, are the only exceptions in the 
entire list. Utah shows an increase 
of about $50, and the Missouri 
churches a gain of more than $500. 

It is thus clear that there was 
ample reason for the movement to 
raise a special fund of $500,000 by 
means of individual gifts outside of 
regular church pledges. It will be 
recalled that in May, 1931, the report 
showed a drop of $500,000 from the 
total receipts for the preceding year. 
Any Baptist who knows anything at 
all about our missions knows that to 
lose half a million dollars in a single 


year must have serious consequences. - 


There have already. been such 
consequences. Certainly, if all could 
read the evidence as disclosed in let- 


ters that come almost daily from our ° 


workers in American cities where 
weakened Christian center staffs are 
overwhelmed by the demands upon 
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them, from missionaries on foreign 
fields; in short, from every place 
where our denomination is at work, 
the real gravity of this emergency 
would be seen in its true light. 

It is as though the foundation of a 
house had piece by piece been re- 





Total Unified Missionary Budget for the fiscal year 1932-1933 is $5,100,000.00 
Of this total 6/12 should have been received by October 31st, or_. 2,550,000.06 
The actual receipts to October 31st were______________ ___---___- 1,203,257.00 
Receipts are less than the budget requirements to October 31st by_ 1,346,743.00 
The receipts for the same period last year were___________------- 1,590,778.00 
Thus, the receipts to October 31st this year are 75.6% of those of 


the same period last year, and therefore are less by_____---_- 387,521.00 








Milwaukee Leads the Way! 


Milwaukee has started something! Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, pastor of the First Baptist Church, a special 
Committee on Denominational Press has been carrying through 
a city-wide effort during December to enlist the interest and 
support of Milwaukee Baptists in Baptist publications. 


Dr. Dakin’s letter announcing the plan stated that all Baptist 
churches, fourteen in all, were requested to cooperate. The first 
three Sundays in December were suggested for pulpit references 
to Missions and the weekly journals. Churches were urged to 
appoint representatives and strong supporting committees. 


This is great news! Such united efforts will bring encouragement 
to the Club Managers and should help greatly in stimulating an 
increase in subscriptions. Whoever conceived this city-wide plan 
has the hearty thanks of Missions. It is hoped that other cities 
will follow where Milwaukee has so splendidly led the way. 


The letter from Dr. Dakin closed with the expressed hope that 
this effort to increase the circulation of Baptist periodicals 
would “lay the significance of this ministry of our Baptist papers 
upon the hearts of our people, making it a subject of prayer at 
the mid-week service.” 


People are saying that MISSIONS is a wonderful magazine. You 
can help maintain it so and also encourage it to become better by 
renewing promptly your subscription when it expires. The Club 
Manager in your church will be grateful for your cooperation. 


MISSIONS 
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moved until only a few remaining 
props prevented the structure from 
falling altogether. We know very 
well that if any more financial props 
are taken away, some part of our 
missionary structure will have to 
come down. 

That is why we have the effort to 
raise, outside of regular church 
pledges, $500,000 for the unified 
budget. It calls for the utmost exer- 
tion to cultivate among individuals 
who can make an extra gift, an un- 
derstanding of how much depends on 
their willingness to sacrifice for the 
cause of Christ. 
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HOW RAY PETTY DIED 


The triumphant departure of the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Kansas City, Mo., as told in a letter to the church by Dr. J. Walter 
Levering, his life-long friend and attending physician 


HE Executive Committee of the 

Baptist World Alliance met in 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, on Tuesday, November 
29, 1932. Representations regarding 
the advisability of a change of date 
for the Baptist World Congress were 
considered. Extensive correspond- 
ence from the United States, South 
America, Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe was submitted by the 
Secretaries. President John Mac- 


HK Me OK 


S you know by this time that Dr. A. Ray Petty died at 10:30 
o’clock Wednesday evening, I feel that his friends in the church 
should know the particulars of his last illness. 


I had given him a small direct transfusion about a week ago as 
he had become weaker again. He seemed to improve for a day or 
two. Then began a rapid downhill course with multiple emboli from 
his heart, one lodging in his leg, one in his lung and finally last night 
one in the heart itself. 


Because Ray was my best friend and because of the love you folks 
had for him, I want you to know the very remarkable and wonderful 
last few minutes that Nan (Mrs. Petty) and I had with him. I had 
always admired Ray because I felt he practiced what he preached and 
he was not afraid to die. 


When he asked me last night if the end was near, I told him that 
I believed it was likely. He said to me, “Walter, the records are all 
in.” Then his face lighted up with his wonderful smile and he said 
he was going to be with his mother and his brother Wallace and that 
when he got there he was going to salute, (here he came to attention) 
and say, “Lord, I am ready for the next job.” 

Then, holding my hand and that of his wife, he offered a beautiful 
prayer for Nan and his children, and for myself and my family. He 
thanked the Lord for the good times we had together and he asked 
to be forgiven for not praying longer because he was too tired. 


And then he went to sleep. 
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The Berlin Baptist World Congress Postponed 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY GENERAL SECRETARY J. H. RuSHBROOKE 


Neill added a brief report respecting 
representations that had reached him. 

After prolonged and careful con- 
sideration the Executive Committee 
unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 


RESOLVED: That in view of the 
present economic situation and the 
serious burdens resting on the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the denomina- 
tion throughout the world, the Bap- 
tist World Congress scheduled to 
convene in Berlin be postponed un- 
til 1934. 

The Executive Committee hopes 
and believes that an improvement in 
world conditions will permit it then 
to take place without the disadvan- 
tages which would at present be dif- 
ficult to avoid. 

The members of the Executive 
Committee trust that Baptists from 
all parts of the world will unite to 
insure that the Baptist World Con- 
gress to be held in Berlin at that 
time shall be fully attended and be 
spiritually effective. 


During the discussion it was men- 
tioned that in the event of the Con- 
gress being held in 1934 it will fall 
in the centenary year of the birth 
of Charles Haddon Spurgeon and 
the beginnings of Baptist work in 
Germany. 


& 
WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


D. R. Sharpe is the Secretary of 
the Cleveland Baptist City Mission 
Society. 

Mrs. Frank W. Goddard is the 
wife of the medical missionary al 
the Baptist Mission Hospital in 
Shaohing, East China. They have 
both been in active service in China 
for nearly thirty years. 

H. R. S. Benjamin is a mission- 
ary in East China and a member of 
the faculty of the Ningpo Baptist 
Academy for boys. Since 1919 he 
has served in China. 

John E. Lenox, M.D., is a new 


medical missionary in West China, 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Celebrating the Roman Catholic Feast of San Paulino on the streets in the Italian section of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In this district Rev. Antonio Mangano conducted his tent evangelism described in December issue 
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A NEW EDITOR AND HIS PURPOSE 


2S aera 
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ITH this issue of Missions a new 

editor sits in the chair so long 
and honorably occupied by Dr. 
Howard B. Grose. He is not un- 
known to its great family for he 
has been associated with the 
magazine for more than ten years. Yet this new 
relationship brings a responsibility that previous 
association did not imply. A personal word will 
therefore be permitted before the familiar edi- 
torial “we” absorbs him in its impersonal plu- 
rality. 

He is deeply conscious of a sacred trust that 
the Committee on Missions has committed to his 
keeping. It involves first of all the transmission 
of a great heritage. In the editorial library 
stands an imposing row of books, 129 annual 
bound volumes, containing more than 1,500 
monthly predecessors of this issue. For Missions 
goes back to 1803, to the first issue of The Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine. No man 
can view those volumes and ponder over the mis- 
sionary heritage they so faithfully chronicle with- 
out a sense of personal unworthiness in the pres- 
ence of this noble record of heroic service on the 
field and of sacrificial support at home. The new 
editor will do his best to conserve that Baptist 
heritage and to transmit it unimpaired as well 
as enriched by the missionary achievements of 
tomorrow. 

In the second place the committee has placed 
in his hands a literary standard. His predeces- 
sor set the standard high. The denomination has 
often voiced its commendation of the superb 
quality of Misstons. He will make every effort 
to attain that standard for himself, to maintain 
it for the magazine, to retain it for its readers. 

Again, he has been assigned a challenging 
task. Missionary magazines have suffered like 
other periodicals during this long depression. 
Missrons has not escaped even though its friends 
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have nobly stood by to the best of their financial 
ability. To regain for the magazine many friends 
who during recent months had to leave its family 
circle, and at the same time to increase its circu- 
lation among thousands of Baptists who have 
never shared in its monthly portrayal of the 
world Christian movement, presents a task of 
major proportions. He has no illusions about it. 
He will do his utmost; yet he can achieve but lit- 
tle without the loyal help of all to whom Christian 
missions are of affectionate concern. 

Finally, the committee has entrusted him with 
a glorious opportunity. In these days of terrific 
changes and the shattering of so much that the 
world had come to regard as permanent, there is 
eminent need of a sane, positive, steadying, peri- 
odic emphasis on those changeless and unshatter- 
able realities so basic to the missionary enter- 
prises that brought this magazine into being. To 
set forth in informing and interesting style the 
work that these organizations do; to acquaint 
their constituencies with their service and growth; 
to interpret their aims and policies; to review the 
world trends and developments that condition 
their progress; to help Northern Baptists into a 
richer understanding and a wider acceptance of 
their obligation to extend the Kingdom of God on 
earth; to foster larger cooperation among all fol- 
lewers of the Lord Jesus; and above all to make 
clear to everyone who reads, that humanity in 
whatever continent it may ‘dwell and by whatever 
race it may be classified, needs a redeeming 
Christ and that in Him supremely can mankind 
find the abundant life; all these purposes unite in 
offering a singular opportunity of service which 
the new editor accepts as a call from God. 
Humbly he resolves to meet it with all the energy 
and devotion at his command. 

To this four-fold purpose he dedicates himself 
and this magazine. He confidently anticipates 
the continued cooperation of all its friends. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


China Debates Manchuria and 
Japan Argues Manchukuo 


[TURING the sessions of the Council of the League of 

Nations in the last days of November the atten- 
tion of the nations was centered in Geneva, where the 
Lytton Commission report on the situation in Man- 
churia and Japan’s action in relation to the newly 
created state of Manchukuo was under consideration. 
The Lytton Commission’s finding was unfavorable to 
Japan, adjudging her action hasty and hostile to China, 
and putting the case up to the League. Japan protested 
strongly at first against the League’s taking up the mat- 
ter, declaring it was settled and not open to discussion. 
China presented her case, accepting the Lytton report 
as a basis of negotiation. It is an interesting fact 
that the astute representative of Japan before the Coun- 
cil was Mr. Yusoke Matsuoka, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, while his Chinese antagonist was 
Mr. Wellington Koo, a Columbia graduate who was 
president of the League Council eleven years ago. For 
many years he has filled positions of Chinese govern- 
mental importance. Both are men of remarkable abili- 
ty, educated in American universities. Mr. Matsuoka 
doubtless made out as strong a justification for his 
government as was possible, but did not succeed in 
persuading the Council to set aside the Lytton report. 
On the contrary, the Council voted to refer the case to 
the full Assembly of the League. It was felt to be a 
divided gain for peaceable solution when the Japanese 
envoy after the discussion at last consented to have the 
reference made, provided he could get the approval of 
his government. Japan’s acceptance of the reference 
of the dispute to the Assembly, as provided for under 
Section XV of the Covenant, would inspire hope of a 
judicial settlement of the “undeclared” Chino-Japanese 
war, and afford desired proof of the power of opinion 
wielded by the League of Nations. 

Lord Lytton put the case in a radio address to the 
American people as follows: “The issue at stake is a 
much larger one than whether China or Japan shall 
control the future destinies of Manchuria; it is whether 
the principles of collective responsibility and the main- 
tenance of peace and justice between nations shall be 
preserved or sacrificed. The choice lies between the 
continued organization of peace by cooperation or a 
return to the anarchy of competitive force.” 

While the United States is not in the League of 
Nations, no country is more profoundly concerned in 
the peaceful solution of this Manchurian problem, with 
due regard to the rights and interests of all. Public 
opinion must eventually decide as to the merits of the 
case. The correspondent of The New York Times 


seemed to imply this. In concluding his dispatch cov- 
ering the Council session he wrote, “Thus the case went 
to the jury. And judging from the way both advocates, 
Koo and Matsuoka, looked at the press gallery rather 
than at the Council as they spoke, they agree that the 
jury is public opinion.” 


Russia’s Five-Year Program 
Ends with a Food Shortage 


EPORTS from Russia indicate a hard winter in 

prospect owing to the food shortage. “Two-thirds 
of the Soviet population,” writes Mr. Walter Duranty 
in The New York Times, “will be lucky if it gets more 
than bread, potatoes and cabbage this winter as a regu- 
lar diet with fish three times a week and meat only 
once a week. And that will be in quantities below 
people’s wants and probably below their needs.” The 
widely heralded Five-Year Program, which seemed to 
be in full swing when the Editor visited Russia in 
1930, came to a close last month, to be succeeded by 
the year 1933 as “a year of consolidation and adjust- 
ment.” From 60% to 80% of its industrial program is 
said to have been achieved, with as high as 100% in 
the oil industry. In agriculture, however, there has 
been a lamentable breakdown, which accounts for the 
increasing food shortage. Total livestock is only 50% 
of what it was five years ago, with cattle and horses 
only 70%, while two-thirds of them are undernour- 
ished. Crops harvested last autumn averaged from 
20% to 30% below last year. Mr. Duranty calls it 
“a gloomy picture.” As far as he can see, there is 
little hope of improvement in the near future. Appar- 
ently the second Five-Year Plan, which was to follow 
immediately upon concluding the first, is not to be 
so mightily projected or so extensively advertised. 
One wonders what ingenious explanation will now be 
offered by the communist leaders to dispel the disil- 
lusionment of the masses. All this has a bearing on 
the religious situation for it means that the relentless 
pressure against the Russian Orthodox priests and the 
evangelical preachers, through food restrictions of all 
kinds, will be relentlessly continued. 


Only Scattered Tiles and Bricks 
Where a Town Disappeared 


OR the second time this season a violent hurricane 

swept across the islands in the Caribbean Sea. This 
time central and southern Cuba bore the brunt of the 
storm. On the night of November 9th more than 
1,800 people lost their lives in a storm that ruined 
almost the entire sugar cane crop. of Camaguey Prov- 
ince. Most of the dead were in or around the seaport 
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of Santa Cruz del Sur. Here the piling up of the 
waters into a huge tidal wave 20 feet high wiped out 
the town. Hundreds of the 4,000 residents were literal- 
ly trapped and drowned. 

The Baptist church disappeared along with other 
property. The Cuban Baptist Mission Society had 
started work here some years ago and the present pas- 
tor, a recent graduate from the school at Cristo, sup- 
ported by the Home Mission Society in New York, 
had gone to this field only last June. 

President Robert Routledge of Cristo College visited 
the scene of this most recent hurricane disaster two 
days later. His vivid description follows: 


“I spent today in what was until a few days ago 
Santa Cruz del Sur, a seaport town of 5,000 people. 
We had a small church there of 36 members and 11 
candidates. Wednesday’s cyclone has changed all that. 
We had just painted and repaired the Santa Cruz chapel 
and parsonage, and not a board is left. The town has 
completely disappeared from the map. Part of. one 
house is all that remains. Iron articles of all kinds, 
safes, bedsteads (iron) covered with seashells, plenty 
of scattered tiles and bricks are to be seen but no walls. 
So far the living that are known of are 1,500. Others 
may turn up. How often I met someone today who 
said that he alone was left. Today the guards burned 
the remains of wooden houses that had been swept 
two miles inland. Unnumbered bodies were burned 
in the heaps of rubbish. Only 16 of our church mem- 
bers and five of the candidates remain. In the town 
many families were wiped out. When the storm first 
started, relatives got together and when the sea came 
in they were all caught together.” 


What makes this disaster all the more tragic is that 
it has come at a time when the decline in regular mis- 
sionary gifts to the Home Missionary Society threatens 
the very existence of its missions and precludes special 
appeals for such emergencies. 


Self-Government in Burma 
Strikes an Unexpected Snag 


OW that the tumult and the shouting of our own 

presidential election have passed into history, the 
outcome of a general election in Burma will be of in- 
terest to American Baptists. 

In the new legislature the so-called Separationists, 
who favor breaking away from India, will have only 
29 seats. The Anti-Separationists, who favor remain- 
ing as part of India, will have 39 seats, while the neu- 
trals will have 9 seats. This is contrary to all expec- 
tations. Both England and Burma had been counting 
on a heavy vote in favor of separate political status 
for Burma in the British Empire. It creates at once 
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a perplexing problem for the new Round Table Con- 
ference in London. Previous conferences had _pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that India would have a 
Federal Constitution that did not include Burma. 

Three reasons are said to account for the victory of 
the -Anti-Separationists. One was the influence of the 
clergy, by which is meant the Buddhist priesthood. 
Another, and probably the chief reason, was the tri- 
angular contests in numerous districts where the Sepa- 
rationists put two candidates in the field and the Anti- 
Separationists only one. This resulted in a split vote. 
The popular vote may prove to be for separation. A 
third reason was the expenditure of Indian money for 
propaganda in behalf of Anti-Separationist candidates. 
In political campaign management the East has ap- 
parently little to learn from the supposedly politically 
enlightened West. Stories are said to have been cir- 
culated to the effect that if Burma became separated 
from India, it would become a white man’s country 
and a home for British unemployed, that taxation under 
self-government would be increased, and that with an 
increasing influx of white people the Buddhist religion 
would rapidly disappear. 

Whether now to cancel agreements made at former 
round table conferences and continue Burma’s union 
with India or to disregard the election results and give 
Burma self-government, presents a problem that will re- 
quire the wisest and most constructive statesmanship 
that Britain can muster. 


Twenty-five Nationalities Represented 
in a New York Election District 


yee immigration has virtually ceased, the 
task of assimilating into American citizenship the 
hosts of foreign-born people already in the United 
States remains as urgent as ever. During the recent 
presidential election campaign it was discovered that 
in a small election district in New York City 25 nation- 
alities were represented in the registered voters. The 
district covered only six ordinary city blocks and there 
were 699 registrants. Of these, 380 are native-born 
citizens of the United States; the remaining 319 are 
foreign-born but are now naturalized citizens. The 
following countries were listed as the birthplaces of 
these 319 voters: Greece, Italy, Ireland, Porto Rico, 
France, England, Austria, Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Canada, Bulgaria, Spain, Smyrna, Belgium, Norway, 
Lithuania, Malta, Cuba, and Egypt. 

The arresting question, “Aliens or Americans?” 
which Dr. Howard B. Grose used as the title of his 
widely read book a quarter of a century ago, is still 
pertinent. The correct answer remains one of the major 
responsibilities of home missions. 
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Northern Baptists and the Appraisal Report 


A Preliminary Statement by the Boards of Managers of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


I. Organization of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 





In the winter of 1929-30 a group of laymen connected with seven of the evangelical de- 
nominations held a number of conferences in which the work of foreign missions was con- 
sidered. Ultimately an independent study of foreign missions was determined upon and India, 
China and Japan were chosen as the fields to be investigated. With this in view, the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry was organized under the chairmanship of Mr. Albert L. Scott. 


Their first step was to confer with the foreign mission boards of their own churches. 
The Boards of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society joined with those of six other denominations in agreeing to 
ask their missionaries on the various fields to extend every possible courtesy and assistance in 
the study. The Laymen’s Committee assumed all expense in connection with the inquiry. 


II. Method of the Inquiry 





It was recognized that before any appraisal could be made of the work it was necessary 
to have definite facts. Therefore, beginning in the fall of 1930, a Fact Finding Commission, 
divided into three sections, spent nine months in India, China and Japan. In the fall of 193l a 
second group known as the Commission of Appraisal under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
Ernest Hocking was sent to visit the fields mentioned and its report was presented to the 
Boards of the seven denominations on November 18-19, 1932. 


III. Publicity Releases by the Laymen’s Committee 





During the month preceding the meeting with the Boards the Laymen’s Committee gave 
to the newspapers a series of releases consisting of selections taken from the report. These 
selections for the most part included the more critical sections of the report and to that ex- 
tent misrepresented it, and they have undoubtedly caused considerable anxiety in the minds of 
supporters of the missionary enterprise. The unhappy effect produced by these extracts was 
accentuated by the fact that each newspaper substituted headlines of its own. The Boards re- 
gret that the critical nature of the releases was not offset by the quotation of more of the 
commendatory passages contained in the report so that our constituency might have been 
given a more just estimate of its contents. 


IV. Observations on the Report 





1. The Boards appreciate the deep interest of the group of laymen who have sponsored 
this study and who have financed it entirely independently of the Boards. 


2. The report, as the Laymen’s Committee has made quite clear, is the work of its Com- 
mission of Appraisal, and while we feel that it contains many valuable suggestions none of 
the mission boards is responsible for its observations or conclusions. 


3. Many of the recommendations contained in the report cover ground entirely familiar 
to the missionary organizations. Recommendations closely paralleling many of them will be 
discovered in such documents as the Foreign Mission Policies adopted by the Boards of Mana- 
gers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in 1928, and in the reports of interdenominational conferences and 
commission in which our Boards have been represented. Considerable progress has been 
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of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 


made both by our Boards and others in putting many of these proposals into actual opera- 
tion. These facts were freely admitted by the Commission in the conference with the Boards 


on November 18-19. 


4. The Boards feel that the report does our missionaries less than justice. While, of 
course, they differ in ability, we believe them to be men and women of genuine devotion, 
sound training and beyond the average capacity. Their service calls for a high degree of 
self-sacrifice and many of them are bearing burdens far beyond their strength on account 
of our inability to send reenforcements. We hold them in the highest degree of esteem and 
affection. 


5. The philosophical interpretation of the basis and scope of the missionary enterprise 
set forth in Part I of the report constitutes only one of several interpretations, as the Com- 
mission itself agrees. Our Boards have already expressed their own viewpoint, which they 
believe to be in harmony with the convictions generally held by Baptists and which is for- 
mulated in our joint statement of policies of 1928 referred to in Paragraph 3 above as follows: 


The paramount aim of the Christian missionary enterprise is to lead men everywhere 
to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, through whom they may find the Father, and 
to establish among them New Testament churches which will maintain and propagate the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. In the development of the Christian constituency and of the 
churches it was found necessary to establish institutions which were educational in character 
in order that national leaders might be prepared to assume responsibility in the conduct 
of church activities and in the development of personal evangelism. 


6. The specific recommendations presented in Parts II and III will be taken into serious 
consideration by the Boards of the two societies. It is manifest that a report of such a far- 
reaching nature and containing so many items of outstanding importance cannot be dealt with 
in a short space of time, especially as our missionary staff both at home and abroad must be 
taken into full consultation. But the Boards and the missions upon the field will exercise 
the utmost dispatch in the study of the report, giving consideration at the same time to other 
important studies recently made, such for example as the reports of the Commission on 
Christian Education in Japan, the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India, the 
meetings of the International Missionary Council and the reports of representatives of our 
own Boards who have made recent visits to the fields. 


7. We recognize that the report represents the convictions of thoughtful Christian leaders 
including members of our own constituency, after two years of careful study. While not all 
the conclusions and proposals found in it are acceptable to our Boards or are likely to prove 
acceptable to our constituency, the report nevertheless constitutes an important appraisal of 
wee missions and many of its critical and constructive suggestions may be found genuinely 
helpful. 


The friends of foreign missions will appreciate our difficulty if hasty and immature con- 
clusions are reached by members of our constituency based upon the incomplete statements 
appearing in the press. The entire report will doubtless be widely read and carefully studied. 
We trust that the statements which the Boards will issue from time to time may have the 
same consideration. This preliminary statement will be followed very shortly by a further memorandum 
indicating the attitude of the Boards upon a number of important subjects covered by the report. 


In the meantime the work of our faithful representatives overseas, in whom we have the 
utmost confidence, must go on and we are counting upon the continuance of your loyal support. 


Adopted unanimously by the Board of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
at its meeting in New York, November 21, 1932, with the concurrence of the Woman's Board. 
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Will the Giant 


Make or Break Us? 


The menace or challenge of the city 
is discussed by the Secretary of the 
Cleveland Baptist City Mission Society 


By D. R. 


HE history of great nations is largely 
the history of great cities—Babylon, 
Athens, Rome, Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don, New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles. Today the cities, as never 

before, place their stamp upon the life and 

thought of the nations. They are remaking 
humanity. They are the high tension centers. 

In the city are concentrated the wealth, the lead- 

ership, the organization, great business and indus- 

try. Here are problems in religion, in society, 
in education, in industry and politics that call for 
our best Christian statesmanship. | 

The cities are the storm centers of Christianity 
in America. As go the American cities in mat- 
ters moral and spiritual, so goes America, and as 
goes America in these vital matters, so goes the 
world. 

The city is the giant that will make or break 
us. A crisis is upon us. The seeds of decay are 
being broadcast. The same forces of irreligion 
and materialism which crucified our Lord are out 
today to crucify His church. Communism and 
atheism with their rampant cry, “militant foe of 
the church and clergy,” humanism with its reli- 
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gion without God, and behaviorism with its 
humanity without a soul, are all highly organized, 
splendidly financed, intelligently led and aggres- 
sively at work. They aim to take the church out 
of society, God out of religion and the soul out of 
man. If they succeed, what have we left? The 
integrity of our most cherished institutions is be- 
ing challenged. The church of Jesus Christ must 
meet this challenge, for nothing but the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ can dispel the 
storm clouds and bring peace to these dark and 
troublesome times. 

The new frontier for home missions today is the 
American city. Here where the nation is strong- 
est, Baptists are relatively weak. This is due in 
large measure to the drift of population from the 





The Sky Line of Detroit 
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An airplane view of Cleveland 


old areas to the new suburban districts, and to our 
failure to follow these people with churches in 
their new environment. The city is essentially 
a home mission problem. By far the larger share 
of our gifts for the advancement of the Kingdom 
comes from the cities. The city churches con- 
stitute the central pillar in our whole missionary 
structure. If we fail here two things will happen. 
First, the pollution from the cities will poison the 
whole stream of our national life, and secondly, 
our missionary program both at home and abroad 
will slow down as the gifts from the strong city 
churches fail. 

In the conviction that these things are so, North- 
ern Baptists have created special city societies 
to cope with the problems and push forward a 
vigorous program of religion in the cities. The 
duties and responsibilities of city organizations 
have been steadily enlarged. Today they are great 
church societies with responsibility for every 


phase of Kingdom work, including Christian Cen- 
ters, Americanization, Negro and foreign lan- 
guage work, new suburban, neglected and under- 
privileged areas, welfare work, every member 
canvass, city programs of visitation evangelism, 
Christian education, young people’s work, chil- 
dren’s work, the founding and sponsoring of new 
Sunday schools and missions, daily vacation Bible 
schools, and week-day schools of religion, prob- 
lems of leadership and finance. 

The overwhelming magnitude of the task which 
confronts us in ‘the cities makes it absolutely 
necessary that we all-push it together and that, in 
so doing, we develop a genuine spiritual solidarity 
and unity. The complex city problems demand 
these city societies with thoroughly trained and 
adequate leadership and up-to-date methods and 
technique to match the ever-changing and chal- 
lenging situation. It is a new age and the church 
in the city must adopt and adapt her program to 








the restless, changing order of life. The task is 
one of paramount urgency. 

: The city societies are doing an ahasiaiely 
necessary piece of work in the most difficult and 


confusing time in all our history. This work is 


The Abyssinian (Negro) 
Baptist Church in the 
Harlem section of New 
York City. It is the 
largest church of any 
Protestant denomination 


in New York 
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The world famous Mar- 
ket Street of San Fran- 
cisco. Its four lanes of 
street cars and the ever- 
present congestion of 
automobiles present a 
fascinating, constantly 


changing panorama 


being done in the conviction that nothing has hap- 
pened in this new day to invalidate a single claim 
made by Jesus of Nazareth, and that if He means 
enough to us we can make Him mean enough to 
the great bewildered humanity of the city. 
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The Church stands as the representative of 
Christ. It must view people as He viewed them. 
He was “moved with compassion” when He be- 
held them. The crowds in the city ought to move 
a Christian to compassion. In any crowd we 
have the weak and the strong, the good and the 
bad, the rich and the poor, the hopeful and the 
despairing, the gay and the sorrowful. Out of 
this compound we must fashion a new and better 
humanity. 
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the hour of their greatest usefulness? It takes 
money to give the gospel to our foreign language 
friends—shall we withhold from them a sufficient 
message of a sufficient Christ? It takes money 


to push the work of evangelism—shall we give 
up this fundamentally important work? Much de- 
pends upon your response. 

We—men of the present—are standing between 
two epochs; between the tomb of one world and 
the cradle of another. 


We must call a new world 


Battleships of the United States Navy with powerful searchlights over San Francisco Bay 


I said, “let me walk in the fields,” 
He said, “no, walk in the town;” 

I said, “there are no flowers there,” 
He said, “no flowers but a crown;” 


I said, “the skies are thick 
And smoke is veiling the sun;” 
He said, “but souls are sick 
And hopeless, dying undone.” 


It takes money to keep our great group of 
workers and missionaries at work—shall we dis- 
charge them? It takes money to keep our mission 
cl.irches preaching the gospel and influencing 
reople to Christ—must we refuse them in this, 


into existence and lay the foundations for the 
next great epoch. As we front this new world 
with its vast problems, with its godless and secu- 
lar outlook on life, its daring affront to our 
Christian faith, the only complete motive that can 
carry us on to success is the motive that breathes 
through the beautiful and arresting statement of 
the Jerusalem Conference— 

We cannot live without Christ. We cannot think of 
others living without Him. We cannot be content to 
live in a world that is un-Christlike. We cannot be 
idle while the longing of His heart for His brethren is 
unsatisfied. 


The hour has struck for a great advance move- 
ment in real religion in our American cities. 


This article and the pictures on pages 27-33 appear in the new booklet, 

STREETS, published by the Board of Missionary Cooperation for January 

reading. It contains a page for each day in the month. Apply for your copy 

promptly before the edition is exhausted. Copies will be distributed free through 
the local churches on application to State Convention offices, 
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to Marry Him 


The strange tale of an eighteen-year-old Chinese girl 


in Shaohing who locked herself in her room for two 


years rather than marry the man of her parents’ choice 


By MRS. FRANK W. GODDARD 


(AN you imagine a young girl of 
eighteen with the courage to 
_ shut herself in her room for two 
, long years, seeing no one but a 
zz) woman servant, because she was 
determined not to be 
forced into an unhappy 
marriage? Soon after 
#- returning to China I went 
rai_to call on my old friend, 
Mrs. Bing. I _ have 
7G, known her and her sor- 
MW rows for many years; 
have seen her change 
from a happy young bride into a miserable old 
woman, bitter and ill, in body and mind. She her- 
self says she is not right in her head, and all be- 
cause her little sons died, and her husband began 
taking concubines that he might have the needful 
heirs to the family wealth. He, too, has changed 
from an upright young man, with high ideals of 
making himself of use to his country, to a dissi- 
pated, opium-smoking wreck. Mrs. Bing had two 
beautiful daughters, but who cares for girls when 
sons are wanted? 

When I left China the eldest daughter, recently 
married, was preparing for her first child, the 
second daughter’s wedding outfit was in prepara. 
tion, so [ hoped to find Mrs. Bing happier in the 
lives of her daughters. The first news told me 
upon mv return to China, was of the death, from 
a foul disease, of the husband of the elder daugh- 
ter, young and from a wealthy family. The young 
wife tried to commit suicide soon after our return, 
saying that her life at 22 was finished. At their 
first visit to me they told in a whisper, as though 
there were some terrible secret behind it, that the 
second girl had refused to enter the wedding chair 
when it came to carry her to the home of her 
bridegroom for the ceremony. She had then 






locked herself in a room, so that for two years 
none of the family had spoken with her or seen 
her face. Summer came and departed and winter 


likewise and yet she had not left the room. 


I certainly was shocked at that delicate young 
child of eighteen. What had happened to make 
her do such a thing? Didn’t they speak to her 
through the door? Didn’t they try to push past 
the servant woman when she entered with food? 
But I only got a sad shake of the head in answer. 
My companion, Mrs. Dzin, widow of the veteran 
pastor of the Shaohing church, also questioned the 
mother, asking how she could allow her daughter 
to continue in this way. She would go insane. 
Were they taking no steps at all to overcome her 
seclusion? But again we got nowhere with the 
mother. For some reason she was even unwilling 
to go near the locked dor, and only after consider- 
able talking was the servant called to point it out 
to us. There we stood in silence outside that 
locked door. Then I called to the prisoner inside, 
recalling that I had known her from babyhood. 
My heart was grieved at her suffering. Would 
she open to me? Not a sound came from the 
room. Then Mrs. Dzin spoke to her of the 
Heavenly Father and His love for her. Still 
silence. So we went away, to pray that in some 
way we might be able to reach her. 

I sent her some books, a nice copy of one of 
the Gospels and some pretty silk wristlets I had 
knitted. She was on a strict vegetarian diet, so I 
could send no food or fruit. A second time I sent 


a woman’s magazine printed in Chinese and a. 


few interesting tracts. Being in Shanghai last 
week I thought I would buy her a good story book 
to while away the weary lonely hours. Mrs. Dzin 
and I called and I gave the book to her maid. 

Almost immediately the servant returned say- 
ing that I was to go with her into that long closed 
room. The others in the room looked at me in 
astonishment. I admit that I was trembling my- 
self, and on the way earnestly prayed that God 
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would give me the right words to say. The girl 
was very nervous in her manner, very thin and 
frail looking from her fasting and confinement, 
but as daintily dressed as ever, and the tiny room 
was clean and tidy. At once she begged my par- 
don for not answering me when I spoke to her 
through the door, thanked me for my kindness 
in sending the books, and especially for thinking 
of her. She had the tracts by her side and turning 
quickly to one, opened it to a picture of a person 
in the toils of a serpent with a hand stretched 
from above, saying, “I am that person; you are 
the hand to help me.” I tried to tell her that J 
was led by One who loved her even more than I, 
that His hand could help her more than any one. 
She listened intently, but seemed to know almost 
nothing of the gospel message. 

She wondered if our God were not the same as 
the temple god. This gave me the opportunity to 
ask for the admittance of Mrs. Dzin, saying that 
she knew more of the temple papers than I did. 
She consented, but showed much suspicion, going 
to listen through the cracks of the door, or peeking 
out to see if anyone was near the door. Mrs. Dzin 


She Consented 
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was so overjoyed at being invited in to speak to 
her of Jesus that her face shone with her joy. 

The girl said she had wanted to go to school 
and study, but that her family refused to allow it. 
If only she could become a nurse and be inde- 
pendent she would be happy. She would be glad 
to do anything so that she could live her own life 
and never be forced to marry a bad man. In 
the meantime her family had “lost so much face” 
by her action that they wished her dead. I was 
interested to hear Mrs. Dzin reply, “Yes, there 
are but few moral men. If you marry a man of 
wealth he will take concubines; if you marry a 
poor man, you will worry over food for your 
children.”” Mrs. Dzin’s own three daughters have 
not married. They are all college girls. One is a 
physician; the others are teachers. This fact drew 
the girl to Mrs. Dzin as one who could sympathize. 

Here is a human heart ready, waiting for the 
good news of the love of God. Nothing else can 
satisfy her. Surely the Master had such as her 
in mind when He said that He had come to bring 
release to the captives, and that men might have 
life and have it more abundantly. 


to Marry Him 


By way of contrast Mr. Benjamin reports two Chinese 
Christian weddings that gave promise of marital felicity 


By H. R. S. BENJAMIN 



















Gam RECENTLY I attended the very 
e) modern wedding of the athletic 
IAN director of our own Ningpo 
io school and the girls’ physical di- 
Sj rector for the Fourth Govern- 
Roney ment School. The courtship of 





the two young people has been in 
process for two years. They first 
met each other in athletic con- 
tests between the two schools, 
and romance began at once. The 
young woman had often been 
asked to referee matches between 
the boys of the two institutions. The marriage 
ceremony was planned by themselves independent 


of any relatives. It was held in the local 
Y.M.C.A. and was itself a mixture of foreign and 
Chinese. The wedding feast was a modest for- 
eign meal served by the Y.M.C.A. The guests 
enjoyed themselves heartily at the expense of the 
bride and groom. The young couple set up house- 
keeping for themselves in a small rented room 
near our school and she continues her teaching 
at the government school. She is a very capable 
young woman and managed the whole affair in a 
very interesting way. She is a marked contrast 
to the old-fashioned bride who only puts in her 
appearance at the moment for the ceremony and 
then very demurely keeps her head down. 
Another interesting ceremony was the wedding 
of Pastor Tsong’s daughter. She has been teach- 
ing in Tinghai Girls’ School and there met her 
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fiance, an orphan of Kiangsi. In this case the 
courtship was also carried on without interfer- 
ence by outsiders and all the wedding details were 
arranged by themselves. The parents of the girl 
invited friends and gave a feast. It was a very 
fine Christian ceremony at which Dr. L. C. Hyl- 
bert of our East China mission officiated. Both 
bride and groom are Christians. 
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On the part of many of the young people of 
China there is rebellion against the great display 
and heavy expense that has always been involved 
in wedding feasts. They seek ways of avoiding 
such showy display and thereby save themselves 
financial embarrassment for the future. So we 
have opportunity to advise them and assist them 
in these important plans. 





Chinese mothers with children whose arms are still bared, waiting for the vaccine to dry. The 


scene is in front of an inn where the medical missionaries made their headquarters 


Sore Arms 


Two medical missionaries make a twelve-day tour, walk 
120 miles, and vaccinate hundreds of Chinese babies 


By JOHN E. LENOX, M.D. 


T the Baptist Mission Hospital, 
in Yachow, West China, Dr. 
R. L. Crook asked the new 
medical missionary to ac- 
company him on a medical 
itinerary recently. It was 
intensely interesting. We 
were gone twelve days, visited four towns, walk- 
ing the entire 120 miles, vaccinated hundreds of 
babies and treated hundreds of other cases. 





Our first stop was Hsin Ch’ang, 20 miles away. 
On arrival we went directly to the chapel, drank 
the proverbial cup of tea, set up our cots for the 
night, and then went out on the street to pass out 
tracts and announce our arrival for vaccination 
and treating all diseases. We soon had a crowd 
of about 200 people following us, filled with curi- 
osity. 

The next morning we set up our “shop” on a 
table in the courtyard of the chapel, just off the 
street, and hung up our flags on the outside. Soon 
the folks came to see what it was all about, and 
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to look over our paraphernalia. 
Women with dirty babies strapped on 
their backs gradually developed cour- 
age to have the vaccination performed. 
Then they came too fast for awhile, 
but we handled them in turn. Mr. 
Den, one of the hospital nurses, did 
all the vaccinating while I took care of 
everything else that happened to come 
along. 

I saw more babies in those three 
days than I had previously seen alto- 
gether in all my experience. In fact, 
the sulphur ointment which was to 
last for the whole trip 
was sold out on the sec- 
ond day so that I had to 
send back for more. We 
sold all medicines at a 
little less than cost, prac- 
tically breaking even 
financially. Vaccination 
cost about four cents in 
U. S. currency. 

Hsin Ch’ang was a 
heavy opium-smoking 
town and the people were 
very careless about their 
cleanliness and appear- 











we examined patients, 
sold medicines, put drops 
in eyes and pulled out 
eyelashes (that were 
turned in on the eyeball), 
gave lectures, and passed 
out tracts, both religious 
and health. 

When night came we 
collected our “shop” and 
talked with the people 
who came around. In my 
miserable Chinese I told 
them the story of Christ 
and the joy of the Chris- 
tian life. After three 
days, we started out in the rain for 
Yuin Chin. The road was a narrow, 
winding one through a_ beautiful 
rocky gorge. Formerly this district 
was heavily infested with bandits and 
anyone who appeared to have any 
money at all would be attacked. I 
was probably the first foreigner to 
travel it for four or five years, and 
would never have thought of it as a 
bandit country for it appeared so 
peaceful. . The government has done 
good work in clearing out these rob- 
bers and making roads safe for com- 
munication of all kinds. This is ap- 


Top, MEDICAL EXHIBIT TABLE WITH THE POSTER URGING VACCINATION : 
" AGAINST SMALLPOX preciated by everybody. 
Center, THE DOCTORS’ HEAVY LOADS BORNE ON THE SHOULDERS OF JOLLY At Yuin Chin we spread our 


CHINESE CARRIERS 


66 99 
Bottom, A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE VACCINATION PARAPHERNALIA WITH MR. DEN shop on the street as the chapel 


ance, hence the prevalence of skin diseases. We 
had several charts posted up on the walls and 
whenever we had time the nurse would explain 
them to the people. Thus, from morning to night 


there was off the main thoroughfare, 
this change necessitating a battle with the crowds 
all day long. They became extremely interested 
in the concave focussing mirror which is used in 
nose and throat work. They would look at them- 
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selves in it and finding the image a little larger 
than they expected would produce a surprised 
laugh and remark that it was a microscope. 

I was also called upon to extract teeth, a pro- 
cedure which is not taught in medical school these 
days, but which one out here must learn from 
experience. At Yuin Chin my report shows tra- 
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yond hope and many were advised to go to Ya- 
chow for a surgical operation or extended medical 
treatment. 

On our way home we made two more stops, 
arriving back in Yachow on the twelfth day. The 
easiest thing to do in China is to collect a crowd. 
It will be a real treat to get back home and go 


choma to be the most common disease, with out on the street without thousands of eyes look- 
scabies as a close second. Many cases were be- ing holes through us. 





A NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


From the President of the Baptist World Alliance. 


To the Members and Friends of the Baptist World Alliance: 


Greeting. 


In my New Year Greeting to the Baptists of the World, I wish to stress two notable events in the 
life of the Alliance and to recall one of our great spiritual opportunities. 


The beginning of 1933 will see the completion of one important part of the future policy launched 
at Toronto in 1928, that before the next meeting of the Alliance every major body of Baptists in the 
world should receive a personal visit from the President or General Secretary or both. I rejoice to 
say that this has been almost fully realized. Personal visits have been made to all the great Conven- 
tions or Unions in Great Britain, Canada, the United States, South America, Japan, China, Burma and 
India and the lands of Europe except Russia. Moreover, Dr. Rushbrooke has just completed a tour of 
visitation in South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. These contacts have served to quicken our 
Baptist world consciousness, strengthen the bonds of unity, and bring to many a new sense of brotherly 
sympathy and support. 


The second event is the meeting of the Fifth Congress of the Alliance in Berlin, Germany, which has 
been postponed to 1934 owing to the economic depression.. Plans have been shaped which promise to 
make this a very notable gathering. The German brethren will ensure a cordial welcome to the Bap- 
tist pilgrims to Berlin. 


The present world distress opens up for us one of our great spiritual opportunities. No true 
Baptist can fail to see how perfectly our distinctive principles answer to the pressing needs of present 
world life. For this reason our Congress in Berlin will be invested with the deepest significance, es- 
pecially for the lands of Europe. At the time when it is most needed the Baptist witness will be heard 
in world tones. 


A golden opportunity awaits us to direct the thought of a stricken world to the Christ who alone 
holds the answer to all the individual and corporate need of men. In His Name let us go forward. In 
humble dependence upon His Grace, in loyal affection for one another, and with confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of Him and His Truth, let us give ourselves with new consecration to our God-appointed 
mission. 


Hamilton, Canada. JOHN MacNEILL 
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Che New UYrar 


A Prayer for the New Year 
J TERNAL God, in whom is the hope of all our years, 


remember us in Thy mercy also in this new year of 
our Lord. Reveal Thy glory in the experience of its joys 
and sorrows. Show us Thy meaning of the gifts and 
opportunities of each new day. Assure us of Thy help 
in labor, Thy delight in our joys. Provide for our 
bodies such vigor as shall be needful for our allotted 
service on the earth. Come Thou, as sharer of our 
home delights, companion of our friendships, the crown 
of all rejoicing, the hope of endurance, the pledge of 
overcoming. We leave to Thee the mystery of the year’s 
events, assured that Thou wilt guide our way. Withhold 
from us all gifts which would prevent Thy purpose for 
our growth in wisdom and in service. Only deny us 
not Thyself—Thy Spirit to instruct our hearts, Thy 
word to share, Thy peace to still our restlessness, Thy 
presence to resolve our doubts. And when our years 
are ended bring us to Thyself, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. —From Closet and Altar. 


Che Open Boor 


We pause beside this door— 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence Thy hidden treasures win? 
Shall we return in beggary as before, 
When Thou art near at hand with infinite wealth, 
Wisdom and heavenly health? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen, He will speak. 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 

Yet has He trod the world’s press undefiled. 
“Enter through Me,” He saith, “nor wander more, 
For lo! I am the Door.” 

—Lucy Larcom. 


New Bear Thoughts 


The best days of our life are seldom chronicled. They 
are days of quiet spent with friends in the still sense of 
the presence of God. They are days of labor, when the 
hope of future attainment shines before us and our soul 
is glad in its appointed work. Great days of recogni- 
tion and accomplishment bring their own disappoint- 
ments. But in the quiet days the love of God and man, 
the joy of effort and the radiance of hope lead us to 
that forgetting of the claims of self which is the truest 
happiness.—Closet and Altar. 


The real test of character is joy. For what you 
rejoice in, that you love, and what you love, that you 
are like. Find and show your happiness in the know- 


ledge that God loves you and Christ died for you and 
heaven is sure, and so set your hearts free to rejoice 
in life’s common mercies—the light of the sun, the blue 
of the sky, the splendor of the sea, the peace of the ever- 
lasting hills, the song of birds, the sweetness of flowers, 
the wholesome savor of good food, the delights of 
action and motion, the refreshment of sleep, the charm 
of music, the blessings of human love and friendship. 
Rejoice in all these without fear or misgiving, because 
they come from God and because Christ has sanctified 
them all by His presence and touch.—Henry van Dyke. 


Nem Year Cexts 
Behold, I make all things new.— Revelation 21: 5. 


Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, and 
forever.—Bebrews 13: 8. 


As for me and my house, me will serve the Dord. 
—Joshua 24: 15. 


We, then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
nf the weak.—Romans 15: 1. 


New Years and New Men 


Why does a new year slump down into the condition 
of its predecessor? Is it not because we refuse to be- 
come new men? We change our calendar but we do 
not change our heart. It is only by the renewing of 
the mind that the years become new—only by the re- 
birth of the heart can life become young and fresh. 

There is no scarcity of new years, but there is a 
lamentable dearth of new men. The New Testament 
writers are tremendously interested in the new man. 
They are passionately concerned about him. To them 
it is the new man and not the new year which is car- 
dinal. 

It is the old man and not the old year which must 
be put away. The old year will depart of itself. The 
old man will tarry on unless driven out by the expul- 
sive power of a new affection. New Year's resolutions 
are torn to tatters by the old man. The putting on of 
the new man is a process, and at the end of each year 
we realize afresh that the process has only fairly begun. 

We see each year with increasing clearness that we 
cannot put on the new man without assistance. We need 
the help of someone who is mightier than we are. We 
are dependent on the One who lives above the years 
and is Master of them—the One who is able to recreate 
the human heart because He made it—the One who has 
been saying through the ages and still keeps on saying 
to every one who has ears to hear, “Behold, I make all 
things new.”—Charles E. Jefferson. 
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What Becomes of Them? 


They come from 15 states and Alaska; where 
do they go? This informing article, with its 
intimate glimpses of the enduring influence 
of Bacone College as seen in the life service 
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of its students, answers the question 


By ALICE C. BROWN 


s@ IT Bacone College there is now an en- 
== rolment of more than 300 students 
| from fifteen states and Alaska, 
= representing forty-two Indian 
¥ tribes. Bacone College, the only ac- 
credited college for Indians in the 
United States, might well be con- 
sidered fairly representative of 
Indians and of Indian possibilities. 

Two years ago a young man 
came to us for his last year of 
junior college work; came not for 
any love of Bacone or the Christian ideals for 
which she stands, but because anything that of- 
fered a change from his present position of 
teaching in a government Indian school was sufh- 
cient reason for moving. Life was almost in the 
‘sear and yellow leaf’ for the young man, but he 
threw himself into his school work with excellent 
results. He proved to be a natural leader and 
soon was at the head of several organizations; 
he led the debating team to a brilliant victory; 
but he remained apparently untouched by the 
religious life of the school. The special meet- 
ings came and passed without a move on his 
part; in fact he was a hindrance to others both 
in his remarks and in his attitudes. Commence- 
ment came and was almost over, when at the 
close of the last religious service of the year 
this young man stepped forward surrendering 
fully to God. He was baptized at a special serv- 
ice the following day. 

The autumn found him back at the task from 
which he had come, teaching in a government 
Indian school. But oh, what a change! He was 








Two former students at Bacone 
College. They came from the 
Hopi Indian tribe 











so happy in his school, and in his work at the 
nearby church where he taught a large class of 
intermediate boys. When he was visited by 
Ataloa, those in charge of the school said, “He 
is the best teacher we have ever had! If you 
have more like him we shall gladly take them; 
and if you can train such teachers we shall send 
our best students to you.” 

Those who are especially interested in the 
orphanage may well ask, “What of these boys 
and girls of the Murrow Home who perhaps do 
not remain to complete their school work?” A 
story will answer the question. Alice, a good 
girl and a good student, had been in the orphan- 
age for a number of years. While at home one 
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summer, her father forced her to marry a young 
man who drank a good deal and was not in the 
least interested in Christian living. A baby 
came, lived a few months, and slipped away, for 
neither of the parents knew anything about the 
care of babies. For several years we knew 
nothing further of her circumstances. Then, one 
Sunday, while visiting a distant church with the 
student gospel team from Bacone, we found 
Alice. After the service, she said, “I almost got 
up and hugged you all when I saw you come into 
the church!” Through several years of trials, 
she had literally prayed her husband into the 
Christian faith. They now had two fine children, 
well dressed, healthy and happy. The family 
were living on their farm and doing well. They 
had driven 20 miles with team and wagon to be 
present for the Saturday and Sunday meetings 
of their church. In telling of her work she said, 
“T teach the women’s class in our Sunday school 
and I feel funny doing it, for they are all so 
much older than I am. When they say to me, 
‘How do you know so much Bible, Alice?’ I an- 
swer them, ‘All I know I learned at Bacone.’ ” 
Surely one would not count her years at Bacone 
lost, nor her life anything but one of success in 
the things that are most worth while. 

As in most schools, the number who complete 
the work is fairly small in comparison with those 
who come for a period of years. Is Bacone 
worth while for these students? Micco (the 
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Creek word for King) was not a brilliant stu- 
dent, but a faithful one. We were not surprised, 
however, when he did not continue with his school 
work. Some years elapsed without any special 
word of Micco. Then one day a girl who had 
returned from a Sunday visit to her home said, 
“Micco wanted me to tell you how glad he is for 
all of the Bible he had here at Bacone. You 
know he teaches the intermediates in Sunday 
school, has charge of the B.Y.P.U. and is one of 
the leaders of his church.” 

Some may say, “Bacone is a Christian school; 
what are you doing along the lines of religious 
education?” Of course, we have our regular 
church services, B.Y.P.U.’s, W.W.G.’s, and Sun- 
day school; for we are a regular church, with 
deacons, officers, and President Weeks is our 
pastor. The Bible is taught also as a regular 
part of the day school program. For a number 
of years classes have been held outside of school 
hours for those who are interested in the Standard 
Teacher Training Courses offered by the Publica- 
tion Society. Gradually the interest in this work 
has increased, until this. year the first class re- 
ceived the complete diplomas for the Leadership 
Training work. So far as there is any record, 
they were the first Indians to receive these diplo- 
mas. In presenting them, Dr. Weeks said in 
part, ““The older Indians know that I have prophe- 
sied that within fifteen years at the longest, all 
of the native Indian churches will be a thing of 


Bacone College graduating class leaving the First Baptist Church of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
after the Baccalaureate Sermon 
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President B. D. Weeks baptizing a student in 
the open-air baptistry on the Bacone College 
Campus 











the past unless there is a change in the method 
of carrying on the church work. We need these 
native churches much; we cannot well dispense 
with them without great loss to the whole of the 
Indian peoples; it lies in the hands of you Indian 
young men and women, trained in this work, to 
save these churches for your people. If you do 
not do it, no one else can.” These young people 
are seriously facing the task. Two girls, both 
full-blooded Creeks, are to have the chance this 
summer to put on for the first time in these 
churches under native leadership a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School. The program will show the 
need of helping the child not only in his religious 
life, but in his play life, social life, mental de- 
velopment, and in handwork. They are not blind 
to the problems in their path, but they are willing 
to seek a solution of those problems. 

Three students have recently taken the minis- 
terial course at William Jewell College. Of these, 
one is doing excellent work among the students 
of the Indian school nearby, Haskell Institute. A 
second is continuing his work at Kansas Univer- 
sity for a master’s degree, the third is going 
everywhere possible for him to have a chance to 
preach. Two students are now at the Newton 
Theological Institution in Newton Centre, Mass, 
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One of our graduates of this year asked for a li- 
cense to preach which was granted by the church. 
In the fall he goes to Shurtleff College in Illinois 
to continue his college work and later plans to 
take his ministerial training in a seminary. 
Another student who graduates next year has 
already been licensed, and he has done much 
among his own people in the summer months. 
He will complete his Leadership Training work 
next year before his graduation from Bacone. 
Then he plans to finish college and seminary 
work, 

Many who do not expect to enter the ministry 
are much interested in becoming efficient Chris- 
tian workers, as is proven by our Leadership 
Training department of this past year. Alto- 
gether 158 Standard credit cards were issued 
during the nine months of the school year just 
closed. The courses studied included, “Old 
Testament History,” “New Testament History,” 
“Religious Education through Story Telling,” 
“The Pupil,” and “Christianity, a Way of Life 
and Belief,” as well as the three specialization 
courses for the Juniors, three for the Primary, 
and two for the Intermediates. 

How many American Baptist churches of 
equal membership have done more? 

However, of all the questions which are asked 
concerning Bacone, perhaps the most important 
and the most persistent is, “What becomes of the 
Bacone students?” Every supporter of Bacone 
has a right to ask the question and to expect a 
definite answer. 

In the field of education, this past year Bacone 
graduates and students were holding 65 positions 
as teachers, most of them in Oklahoma, but 
others scattered far and wide. 

In the midst of an influenza epidemic in Ore- 
gon last winter word came from one graduate: 
“During these days when so many are sick and 
one does not ask exactly what is one’s duty for 
there is so much to be done, my thoughts have so 
often turned to my days at Bacone; and I have 
vividly recalled the many, many services those 
Christian teachers used to perform for us all, 
services that I now know they did not have to do. 
These things have been my inspiration during 
these hard days and weeks.” 

Concerning the work of another graduate, a 
government inspector said, “I have visited most 
of the Indian schools and I count this young man 
one of the best teachers in the service.” 

In an Indian public school in Nevada, a young 
woman has had unusual success in a situation 
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where others said, “It can’t be done.” She won 
the friendship and cooperation of both the older 
Indians and the whites, as well as her pupils. 
At the close of the first year she was not only 
offered her position for the next year, but was 
given a material increase in salary, in spite of 
the fact that many places were cutting salaries. 

When the representatives of the General Edu- 
cation Board visited Muskogee and Bacone, the 
county superintendent of schools took them to 
two rural schools where Bacone graduates were 
teaching. Although the visitors were wholly un- 
expected both schools were in excellent condi- 
tion. The county superintendent told the visitors 


that he counted one of these teachers the best in’ 


his whole county. 

So we might visit many of these teachers and 
in each place find efficient work being carried on 
in a fine Christian spirit. At the present time, 
however, our aims for Bacone teachers extend 
even farther. We hope to place them in Indian 
communities and help them to make the school 
the center of a community life that will gradu- 
ally raise the standards of living. With native 
leadership this should be accomplished much 
better than it can be done in any other way. 

In the earlier years there was rarely a minis- 
ter among the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes who was not a former Bacone student. 
Those who are left of this group are rapidly 
passing away, but it is hoped that Bacone gradu- 
ates who have completed college and seminary 
work will be able to replace the white mission- 
aries when those now in service shall retire. 
From the present outlook in the student body, not 
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only should this be possible but missionaries 
should be forthcoming for the millions of Indians 
in Mexico, Central and South America. Our 
young men and women are not forgetting the fact 
that they are more responsible than any others 
for the Christianization of these needy peoples 
of their own race. 

On their land throughout Oklahoma you will 
find men and women who are making their liv- 
ing by farming, chicken raising, and gardening, 
following the general principles taught them in 
classes at Bacorie. Often these men and women 
are the backbone of their community and the life 
of the native church. Surely these folk are not 
failures though the world at large may never 
hear their names. 

In a certain small town in Oklahoma, one of 
the leading business men is a full-blooded Indian, 
and his home is the best, the showplace of the 
town. This man is a frequent visitor at Bacone 
and a very staunch friend. Much the same situ- 
ation could be found in a goodly number of 
Oklahoma towns. 

As one commencement speaker said this year, 
“In all of Bacone’s fifty years of history, she has 
left her imprint for good not only upon the In- 
dians of the state, but through the Indians upon 
the whole state of Oklahoma.” This speaker was 
dedicating the monument which marks the place 
where the three founders of the school, Dr. Ba- 
cone, Dr. Murrow, and Dr. Rogers, knelt and 
dedicated the land given by the Creek Indians. 

In spirit let us kneel humbly where they knelt, 
and rededicate Bacone to “the glory of God and 
the education of Indian youth.” 








An episode in a pageant given at Bacone College picturing its founding more than 
fifty years ago 
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WE CAN MAKE IT 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


NEW year beckons across its threshold. We 

can all help to make this a truly Happy New 

Year, even though we are in the fourth winter of 

the great depression. It lies within our power to 

make 1933 glad for others and happy for our- 
selves. 

For example, we can make it a happy year for 
our pastors by giving them more loyal support. 
The past year has been one of severe trials for 
the ministry. With their church members in dire 
need, with every rescue and relief agency appeal- 
ing to them for help, with rising church deficits 
and falling missionary offerings, pastors have had 
a year of worry and strain as never before in their 
ministry. How the burdens would be lifted if all 
their parishioners during this new year supported 
them more loyally, were in their places more regu- 
larly, cooperated with them more heartily and in 
so many ways, little in themselves but enormous 
in the aggregate, helped to ease the strain. 

We can make it a happy year for the unem- 
ployed and the needy in our communities. To 


hosts of Americans the familiar greeting, “Hap- 
py New Year,” cannot but give rise to feelings of 
sadness as they contemplate the preceding years 
of hardship and distress. Few of us, in gifts of 
money or food or clothing, in creating odd jobs 
about the house, in volunteer service or in numer- 


‘to diminished resources. 
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ous other efforts, have done all that what we ought 
to have done. The New York Unemployment Re- 
lief Committee has well stressed in its appeal that 
“sharing does not hurt like suffering.”” The new 
year gives us another chance to express the spirit 
of Christ in carrying one another’s burdens. “We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak,” although written 1900 years ago, is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the crisis of today. 

We can make this a happy year for Christian 
missions. No one who has never sat in a budget 
meeting of any of our missionary boards can ap- 
preciate the heartbreaking experience of these 
men and women as they try to adjust expenditures 
Missionary life and 
blood is involved in the mathematics of retrench- 
ment. And retrenchment is forced upon them 
precisely at a time when the gospel of Christ was 
more needed than ever in these shattering and dis- 
integrating years. Nearly a decade ago the late 
Marquis Okuma, a Japanese and twice Premier 
of Japan, expressed a thought that is even more 
pertinent now. ‘““The missionary enterprise is the 
greatest unifying power at work among men.” We 
can help make this a happy year for the world by 
maintaining in full strength this unifying, bene- 
ficent, redeeming ministry. 

These are only a few of many suggestions that 
could be offered for helping to make the new year 
truly happy. Perhaps some will ask how this 
would make it happy for themselves. They have 
missed the point of this editorial. It is still true, 
and it always has been that in trying to make 
others happy we achieve the fullest measure of 
joy for ourselves. 

So Missions wishes to all its great family a 
truly Happy New Year, joyful in service to others, 
joyous in the discharge of duty, and serene in that 
inner peace that comes to all who profess to fol- 
low the Lord Jesus. 


THE LAYMEN’S INQUIRY AND 
ITS REMARKABLE REPORT 


ROM Maine to California the American pub- 

lic during the past three months has been talk- 
ing and reading about foreign missions. Not in 
years has this enterprise had so much space in 
the daily press. Due largely to the publicity 
given the report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry, the Christian people have been deeply 
concerned. Many resented the newspaper releases 
issued from the laymen’s office, especially the 
headlines which, it should be said, were written 
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by editors over whom no publicity department can 
exercise control. Others deplore what they regard 
as unfair tactics in giving the more critical fea- 
tures of the report to the press before the entire 
report had been presented to the boards of the 
seven denominations whose laymen had sponsored 
and financed the inquiry. It was rightly felt that 
the more favorable aspects, of which there are 
many, should have been given similarly wide- 
spread publicity. Still others regret that in so 
critically judging Christianity after only 100 
years in Asia, standards were used which have 
not yet been reached after 2,000 years in Europe 
and America. Again hosts of loyal Christian 
people are disturbed because the report lacks that 
evangelical note which from the beginning has 
been the motivating dynamic in Christian mis- 
sions. Here and there in the report the redemp- 
tive purpose of God as revealed in Christ and the 
divine summons to go into all the world may be 
intimated or implied; but it has not been expressed 
with that degree of positiveness which evangeli- 
cals know to be essential to success in the Chris- 
tian enterprise. In their appraisal the appraisers 
have failed to apprehend adequately the unap- 
praisable. 

With due recognition of these aspects, three 
facts now deserve earnest attention. One is this 
sudden, unexpected, reawakened interest in for- 
eign missions to which reference has already been 
made. It is upon us and our duty is clear. This 
interest must be conserved, strengthened, and 
guided into new and larger channels of devotion. 

The second fact is the report itself, a serious, 
constructive work that summarizes in impressive 
fashion the new trends across the lands of Asia, 
pictures the rapid spread of a world culture that 
needs no propagation because it is so consciously 
desired, and sets forth all the accompanying dif- 
ficulties, political, social, economic, moral and 
religious, that foreign missions now face. Its 
many suggested changes in methods of approach, 
programs of work and policies to meet the changed 
conditions, merit thorough consideration by the 
boards and by their constituencies. For months to 
come this report will be a subject for discussion 
wherever Christians gather. Our own boards, as 
their joint statement on pages 8-9 indicates, have 
promptly begun the task of serious study. They 
state that considerable progress has already been 
made in the past decade in anticipating some of 
the proposals of the laymen and in putting them 
into actual operation. Moreover, the boards 
frankly declare that “‘not all of the conclusions 
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and proposals in the report are acceptable to the 
boards or are likely to prove acceptable to our 
constituency.” As President C. A. Barbour said 
at the conference in New York, the boards can 
accept whatever is in the report with which they 
agree; they can add whatever interpretation of 
missions is in harmony with their own distinctive 
convictions. 

Nevertheless, the laymen with equal frankness 
intimated that if this thorough-going study is to 
result in a new day for missions, it can only come 
when the churches are challenged by its findings 
and through cooperation one with another “can 
evoke creative missionary statesmanship at home 
and abroad, can command the enthusiasm of the 
finest and most adventurous type of Christian 
young men and women and bring the whole enter- 
prise to new levels of accomplishment.” If this 
is achieved, the report concludes, “we are con- 
vinced that the churches of America will have a 
great part in the making of a better and happier 
world.” 

The third fact is our obligation to a sustaining 
interest. The final paragraph in the boards’ state- 
ment speaks for itself. Serious consequences to 
the entire missionary movement would follow if 
any disciple of Christ allowed his support of the - 
enterprise to wane because of any aspect of the 
report with which he personally disagreed. The 
laymen’s report emphasizes that the undiminished 
continuance of foreign missions is not a matter 
of choice but of Christian obligation. With this 
there can and should be everywhere unanimous 
agreement. 


A REGRETTABLE BUT ADVISABLE 
POSTPONEMENT 


HE decision of the Executive Committee of 

the Baptist World Alliance to postpone the 
Berlin Congress, although regrettable, will meet 
with general approval. This world assembly of 
Baptists, originally planned to meet August 4-10, 
1933, is now scheduled for the summer of 1934. 
The exact dates will be determined later. No 
hasty judgment prompted the decision. On the con- 
trary, it reflects the reasoned opinion of a group 
of serious-minded leaders after weeks and months 
of correspondence with Baptists throughout the 
world. Economic conditions everywhere being 
what they are, a truly representative attendance 
at Berlin next August was highly improbable. 
Postponement will now permit Baptists in all 
lands to give undivided attention to the financial 
needs of their missionary enterprises. It will per- 
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mit larger congress plans for 1934. With the ex- 
pected improvement in general conditions, a much 
more representative and wider attendance is as- 
sured. Moreover, two centennial anniversaries, 
that of the birth of Charles Haddon Spurgeon in 
England, and that of the founding of the first Bap- 
ist church in Germany at Hamburg on April 23, 
1834, will furnish inspirational features not pos- 
sible in 1933. These will add to the historic sig- 
nificance of the 1934 Congress. Postponement of 
any large religious gathering; especially when 
preparations have been under way over a period 
of years, is always regrettable. In this case such a 
decision was advisable. The Committee is to be 
commended for having frankly faced conditions 
as they are and for having decided promptly 
and courageously. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


& The familiar adage about the sons and daughters of 
ministers is again disproved and this time from Burma. 
The first young woman doctor in the province of Bur- 
ma to be graduated from the Medical College of Ran- 
goon University is Ma Sein Shin, daughter of an hon- 
ored Pwo Karen Baptist pastor in the Bassein district. 
She was given a great ovation as she stepped to the 
platform to receive her diploma. After an interne- 
ship in the Rangoon General Hospital she will return 
to her native village for medical service among her 
own people. 


@ The Year Book of the Y. M. C. A. reports a total 
registration of 1,327,041 members and _ participants. 
More than two-thirds of the members are under 26 
years of age. A side-light on the economic crisis is re- 
vealed in the fact that out of 242,648 applicants, the 
Association was able to find employment for only 76,- 
539 men, or less than 35% of the number in need. Dor- 
mitory lodgings totalled 14,437,000 for the year, while 
the various restaurants served 24,263,000 meals. Serv- 
ing the 1,132 branches of the Y. M. C. A. throughout 
the year were 4,002 salaried officers and 53,004 volun- 
teer leaders. Total expenditures were $49,918,300 and 
total income $47,084,500, leaving a deficit of $2,833,- 
800 for the 1,132 units. 


@ One of the saddest things that have to be done at 
Foreign Mission Headquarters in New York is the 
sending of cablegrams to the field announcing the death 
of a father or a mother or some other loved one here 
at home. Such a cablegram had to be dispatched on 
Thanksgiving Day to Secretary J. C. Robbins, now 
visiting the Burma mission, telling him that his father, 
Rev. Joseph H. Robbins, had passed away in Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. The elder Robbins had been a Baptist 
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minister for more than 50 years. Dr. Robbins’ many 
friends here and abroad will sympathize with him in 
the loss of a noble father. Many times throughout his 
long and useful life he must have felt justly proud of 
the service of his son. 


@ Dr. William Axling is busy revising his book on 
Kagawa for a second edition. Although published only 
a few months ago, the entire first edition has been sold. 
Hundreds of orders are in hand for the second edition 
when it appears. Some would say that this proves 
again that it pays to advertise. In this case two other 
reasons should be cited. One is an author with a great 
soul; the other is a great soul for a subject. The book 
deserves wide reading. 


@ The number of immigrants admitted to the United 
States last August was only 11 per cent of the five- 
year average for the corresponding month from 1926 
to 1930. Moreover, foreigners are returning to their 
native lands faster than they are coming in. Statistics 
for the same month indicate that emigration is twice as 
great as immigration. The new arrivals are mainly 
women and children, relatives of foreign-born persons 
previously admitted. Thus one of the many unexpected 
effects of the prolonged depression is a slow depletion 
of the foreign population in the United States. 


@ The B. Y. P. U. of America is embarking on a new 
experiment of holding biennial conventions. The 
meeting in 1933 will be omitted and effort will be 
made to persuade large delegations of young people 
who otherwise would have gone to a B. Y. P. U. Con- 
vention to attend the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Washington. This is a move in the right direction. 
Ii should help the Convention to realize more clearly 
that youth is an inseparable part of its life. It should 
lead the young people to realize that the Convention 
belongs to them as well as to the older delegates who 
attend it year after year. The future of the denomina- 
tion is in the hands of youth. This sounds trite enough 
but it needs to be recognized by those who determine 
the program and policies of Northern Baptists. 


®@ Another double tragedy in foreign mission ranks 
occurred in November. Mrs. R. A. Thomson of Japan 
died on November 14th. Dr. Thomson followed her 
on November 28th. Together they had served in Japan 
for 45 years. Tributes to their service will appear in 
February issue. 


® President John MacNeill at the New York meeting 
told of his visit to the mission fields and described an 
impressive communion service in the Chinese Baptist 
Church in Canton, China, attended by more than 1,000 
Chinese Baptists, including the widow of Sun Yat Sen, 
former president of China. Everywhere Dr. MacNeill 
found the distinctive principles of Baptists making 
their appeal to people of all lands, nations and races. 
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Street scenes on Baptist mission fields at home and abroad 


Pictures on these pages 
appear in the new pub- 
lication STREETS, is- 
sued by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation 
for January reading. 
Every family in the 
Northern Baptist Con- 
vention should apply 
promptly for a_ free 
copy and should read 
the graphically inform- 
ing pages, one for each 
day in the month, for 
which these pictures and 
many others serve as il- 
lustrations. 






















Center: The ancient 
city of Tallinn, now 
capital of Esthonia. Be- 
fore the war Esthonia 
was part of Czarist Rus- 
sia and the city was 
called Reval. 


Lower left: A view of 
Tokyo showing its mod- 
ern buildings, streets, 
bridges and transporta- 
tion systems. 


Lower right: A typt- 
cal playground for hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
children on the streets 
of any large American 
city. 





Publishers’ Photo Service 


Above: A little mother of India. Upper right: Three children of 
foreign-speaking parents on the streets of New York. Center right: 
A mountain road in the Philippine Islands on a cliff 2,000 feet high 
with 500 feet of rock above the road. Below: A typical Yangize 
River town in China whose streets converge toward the pagoda 
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Main street in Leopoldville, new capital of Belgian Congo 


A service for homeless men in the 
MRP Se Pes ntiines ' i” Mariners’ Temple 


in New York 
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Above: A Kavali vil 
lage street in India; a 
Philippine village 
chapel. 


Right: Congregation 
at the dedication of a 
new Baptist church in 


Poland. 


Below: Khasi women 
selling cloth beside a 
road in the hills of 
Assam. 


Below: 


A 


street scene in the fish market 
of San Francisco. 
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Top: A Christian village school teacher in India. Chil- 
dren on a village street in Porto Rico. 


Center: Night street preaching in the Polish section of 
New York City. A sugar cane press along a country road in 
Mexico. 

Bottom: Students at the Osaka Bible Training School in 
Japan. Two Naga men clad in striped robes walking along 
a road in Assam. 
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The port of Matadi where all missionaries for Belgian Congo leave their steamships 
and proceed inland by rail 


Photo by Galloway 


6] ° Ree aS g ee BOK 
The Seamen’s Bethel in Boston The Bread Line: A sorrowful street scene Fishermen’s Monument 
during this prolonged depression in Gloucester, Mass. 
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An industrial community served by a Christian 
Center 








Above: The huge stone bridge on the 
mission compound on the island oj 
Kakchieh across the bay from Swatow. 
South China. Insert: The new memo- 


rial Baptist church at Kakchieh. Left: 
On the streets of Rangoon, Burma 
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“RE-THINKING MISSIONS” 


The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry presents its report 
at a notable meeting in New York, November 18-19, 1932 


Reported by Wiiu1aM B. LippHaRD 


RYAVHE report of the Laymen’s Foreign 
43, Missions Inquiry, in the opinion of 
fi Dr. John R. Mott, will “stimulate 
| more thought and discussion of the 
GY) foreign mission enterprise than any 
S missionary report that was ever 
seg ia: from the fields. Many of what 
seem stumbling blocks may become stepping 
stones to a larger achievement in Christian co- 
operation.” Dr. Mott was the final speaker in 
a crowded program of four sessions of conference 
between the laymen’s committee and foreign 
board representatives of the seven denominations 
whose laymen had sponsored and financed the 
inquiry. Under the arresting title Re-thinking 
Missions, the report has been published as an 
imposing book of 352 pages. 

It was a most extraordinary conference. At 
the opening session a feeling of critical resentment 
was plainly discernible. People had come to 
criticize. They returned home with a genuine 
appreciation of a report that, in the words of Dr. 
C. A. Barbour, who was a member of the Com- 
mission, was “honest, sympathetic and without 
fear, whose every criticism of missions was made 
with pain of heart to all members. It was a con- 
structive report that had been formulated after 
the most thorough-going study of foreign missions 
ever made. Following a year of investigation by 
30 fact finders, the Commission of Appraisal had 
spent three months in India, two in China and 
one in Japan. More than 100 protracted and 
strenuous sessions of the full commission had 
been held during the course of its long journey. 
Prof. William Ernest Hocking, its chairman, de- 
clared that the report “was from a body of Chris- 
tians to a body of Christians. It came from a 
group of men and women who unite in a love of 
Christ and a passionate desire that His spirit may 
spread throughout this world of men, distracted, 
suffering, sinful.” 

As the conference proceeded its spirit of ap- 
preciation grew. The report was several times 
credited with “heralding a new day for missions 
and a turning of the tide in missionary interest.” 
Of course this does not imply adoption. Prof. 





Hocking made this clear when he said that “the 
report was not submitted for acceptance or re- 
jection. It has no authority except among its own 
sponsors. It has no authority as a document in 
the councils of the church. It is offered humbly 
for their consideration.” In similar vein Dr. 
Barbour suggested that the boards “take such 
facts and comments in the report with which they 
agree and carry them out.’ 

The meeting was likewise remarkable in its 
weaving together of divergent backgrounds, in- 
sights, impulses, convictions. Emphasized again 
and again was the purpose of the inquiry to liber- 
ate the lay forces and relate them to the expanding 
Kingdom of God. The laymen must be won anew 
to the mission cause. Their interest and support 
is essential to the completeness of their own Chris- 
tian character as well as imperative in achieving 
the purpose of Christ for the world. With this 
purpose all could agree, however they might dif- 
fer on certain aspects of the report itself. 

It was again a remarkable meeting in its per- 
sonnel. On the platform sat the laymen’s com- 
mittee, the fact finders, the fifteen appraisers. 
Crowded into the huge room were more than 300 
guests, their entertainment provided by the lay- 
men. They represented the foreign board mem- 
berships and their official staffs. The sight of 
such a company of people singing together the 
great hymns, “Faith of our fathers,” “O Zion 
haste,” “Christ for the world we sing,” was in it- 
self inspiring. Here was a picture of the spiritual 
unity of God’s people that Christ so earnestly 
prayed for. “We are all friends of missions here 
tonight,” said Mr. Albert L. Scott, chairman of the 
Inquiry; “we are all sympathetic, all friendly, all 
anxious to serve the cause of our Lord and Mas- 
ter.” He said also that no part of the expense of 
this great gathering represented funds diverted 
from missionary channels. 

Once more the meeting was unusual in its pro- 
cedure. What had been eagerly awaited as a 
conference with full discussion and free inter- 
change of views, became a mass meeting crowded 
into a mammoth ballroom. Ten spokesmen for the 
Laymen’s Inquiry presented the major aspects of 
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the report and then answered questions, all of 
which had to be submitted in writing. This pro- 
cedure did not satisfy all. Doubtless some went 
home feeling that they had had no chance to air 
their own views or to discuss the report with the 
same degree of criticism that the appraisers had 
applied in their study of missions. On the other 
hand, no other method would have been practic- 
able in so large an assembly. Moreover, the ques- 
tions asked by Board representatives (and their 
questions were many in number and amazingly 
frank in character), were answered fearlessly, 
sympathetically, and in every case constructively. 
These question periods were the most revealing in 
the entire conference. The pity of it is that the re- 
assuring note which so many replies furnished 
could not have been originally conveyed in the 
report itself, and especially in the newspaper pub- 
licity which has caused so much concern. 

The laymen recognized the criticism of their 
newspaper releases. In a carefully prepared 
statement Mr. Scott explained that they were 
necessary to gain the attention of the laity 
throughout the nation, to arouse public interest, 
to treat the report as news, and thus stimulate its 
wide reading. Had hundreds of copies of the 
report been given in advance to board representa- 
tives, the inquiry would have lost its news value 
for the press. Whether the publicity value of 
these newspaper releases will offset the damage 
that some people fear has been done to the mis- 
sion cause, only the future can determine. 

Following customary program lines the stated 
addresses reviewed various salient features of 
the report. Mr. Scott outlined the purpose, origin 
and methods of the commission, which has al- 
ready been explained in December Missions. To 
Prof. Hocking was assigned the task of interpret- 
ing the general principles of Christian missions 
as set forth in the first four chapters of the report. 
To the Editor who studied under Prof. Hocking at 
Yale twenty years ago, it was a memorable ex- 
perience to sit again at his feet and to listen to 
a brilliant, masterly exposition by a great teacher 
and a Christian philosopher. In his outline of 
the four chapters he frankly admitted, and this 
was later corroborated by Dr. Barbour in reply 
to a question, that the fifteen appraisers repre- 
sented divergent views, that these principles rep- 
resented a minimum on which all could agree, 
leaving to each the privilege of adding what his 
own convictions held essential. This leaves the 
way for each board, as our own boards are doing 
on page 8, to restate or reaffirm their own dis- 
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tinctive positions. Prof. Hocking stated that for- 
eign missions was a work of God and was too holy 
to be judged by human intellect; yet the changing 
conditions throughout the world demanded a sym- 
pathetic and constructive criticism of the enter- 
prise as a duty to God. There was not the slight- 
est doubt about the permanent values of missions. 
Their continuance was not a matter of choice but 
of Christian obligation. 

One part of Prof. Hocking’s presentation de- 
serves special mention. He apologized for an 
important omission in the report. It had not suf- 
ficiently given credit to the boards for having 
already instituted many of the changes in methods, 
policies, administrative procedures, transfer of 
responsibility on the fields, cooperation with other 
boards, and a host of changes recommended in 
chapters V to XIV. Many of these changes our 
own Boards initiated long ago. Any careful pe- 
rusal of their Foreign Mission Policies, published 
in 1925, will reveal this. The Boards plan to. 
issue statements from time to time calling atten- 
tion to such developments. The Baptist Boards 
are in the front rank of mission organizations in 
recognizing the changed conditions in Asia and 
their bearing on Christian missions. The Editor 
jotted in his notebook, following Mr. Frederic 
Woodward’s warning about the danger of con- 
tinuously subsidizing churches and the failure to 
establish self-supporting churches from the be- 
ginning, that Dr. Franklin had been urging this 
upon our Baptist Board for the past ten years. 
Many suggestions and recommendations in this 
widely heralded laymen’s report are not new. 

The mission and the church at home was ably 
discussed by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Dr. Arlo A. 
Brown and Dr. W. P. Merrill. Dr. Brown found 
the churches abroad lagging behind the churches 
at home, which he attributed to five reasons, an 
inadequate pastoral leadership, an insufficient de- 
velopment of laymen, an antiquated religious 
education system, absence of any community ser- 
vice program by the local church, and a too tech- 
nical rather than a practical theological educa- 
tion. Dr. Merrill expressed disappointment at 
the limited progress in self-support. It is re- 
grettable that he was not in the party that visited 
the Burma Baptist Mission. The report especial- 
ly commends Burma for its high development of 
self-support among the Karens. 

Problems of personnel were outlined by Mr. 
Frederic Woodward and Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall. 
The former cited six qualifications for mission- 
aries of the future, viz: a self-sacrificing spirit, 
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devotion to the cause, moral courage, high intel- 
ligence, a readiness to serve, and a genuine love 
for foreign people. We cannot recall hearing him 
stress a divine call, which is still primary. Pos- 
sibly before an audience such as he faced he 
thought this unnecessary. 

Dr. Henry S. Houghton and Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley spoke on problems of administration, reor- 
ganization and cooperation. 

Luncheon and dinner served in the conference 
rooms were delightful social occasions. In their 
own way they contributed to bring about that fine 
spirit of cooperative appreciation to which refer- 


ence has already been made. Mrs. H. E. Good- 
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man’s motion of appreciation to the laymen for 
this memorable conference, most felicitously ex- 
pressed, was enthusiastically adopted. 

Following the evening meal while the guests 
were still seated at the tables, Dr. Mott brought 
the conference to a close. In his concluding 
summary he commended the report for its thought 
provocative leading, its revealing apprehension of 
trends across the mission fields, its hopeful and 
not pessimistic outlook, its honest sincerity, its 
courageous cooperative emphasis, and its reas- 
suring confidence. He paid a high tribute to 
the laymen, to the fact finders, to the appraisers, 
for making this remarkable study possible. 








Personal and Impersonal 


and inspiring its members with new power and _ pur- 
pose. The Editor recalls a summer spent in Clifton 
Springs during boyhood years when he attended these 
inspiring meetings with his father. They were always 
notable events in the life of Clifton Springs. 


The Passing of a Great 
Missionary Fellowship 


After nearly 50 years of service, the International 
Missionary Union disbanded on December 31st. Only 
two veteran members who attended the first meeting 
remain. One is Dr. William I. Chamberlain of the Re- 
formed Church Board. The other is Dr. H. F. La- 
Flamme, for many years a Baptist missionary in India. 
He was secretary of the Union for 26 years. For 40 
years the Union enjoyed the hospitality of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium, where its annual meetings in the 
Tabernacle provided a forum for the fullest, freest 
and most fearless discussion of delicate and difficult 
missionary problems. Its membership roll contained 
2,430 names. Among these are some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in the history of Christian missions. 
About 1,800 are still living. More than 50 boards and 
societies and practically every mission field on earth 
have been represented in its membership. The multi- 
plication of other meetings, higher travel rates, fur- 
loughs spent in study, special training conferences for 
new missionaries, and various other reasons account 
for the decision to disband what will long be remem- 
bered as a great missionary fellowship. For nearly 
half a century, it has been a spiritual force energizing 





A Fine Type of Chinese 
Christian Leadership 


H. C. Ling of South China, who with his charming 
family appears in the accompanying photograph, is 
a man of unusually versatile gifts. He has studied at 
four American institutions, Colgate University, Union 
Theological Seminary, the now Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Institution and Harvard University. In 1925, 
following the organization of the independent Ling 
Tong Baptist Council, he was invited back to South 
China, where he served as the evangelist for this new 
Chinese movement. He has also functioned as prin- 
cipal of the Swatow Academy. He has shown splendid 
editorial gifts as editor of The Ling Tong Council 
Journal. Among his noteworthy achievements was the 
direction of the campaign which raised the necessary 
funds, from Chinese sources, to build the new Kakchieh 
church, the dedication of which was reported in Mis- 
sions, November, 1931. 
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H. C. Ling and his family 
Baptist World Fellowship in New York 

The Madison Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
through its pastor, Dr. George Caleb Moor, served as 
host to the Executive Committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance at a delightful fellowship luncheon on No- 
vember 29th. More than 100 New York and New Jer- 
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sey pastors with members of their churches were in 
attendance. As indicative of the world fellowship of 
Baptists, even in New York, attention was called to 
one of the tables in the dining room where ten Baptists 
without any previous arrangement had found their 
seats. They represented nine different lands and na- 
tionalities, as follows: F. H. Field of the United States, 
Prof. Joseph Novotny of Czechoslovakia, Victor Nar- 
kevitch of Russia, Leonardo Mataresse and J. B. Del- 
letri of Italy, J. H. Shahbaz of Persia, Mrs. Thomas 
Selkirk of England, Mrs. Ola Hansen of Sweden and 
more recently of Burma, Rev. C. A. Clarke of Canada. 
and Mrs. Clarke of Ireland. Brief addresses were made 
by President John MacNeill and by Secretary J. H. 
Rushbrooke. The latter had arrived on the Pacific 
Coast Nov. 20th from South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania. He travelled across the United 
States, stopping for conferences with Baptists in Los 
Angeles, Fort Worth, Dallas, Louisville, and in New 
York for the meeting of the Executive Committee, and 
sailed for London on December Ist. He thus went 
around the globe by a route seldom chosen by world 
travellers. He spoke in enthusiastic terms of Baptists 
in that remote region known in school geographies as 
Australasia. On this long journey of six months’ dura- 
tion he renewed many contacts, made a host of new 
friendships, and everywhere found fresh indications of 
the growing world fellowship of Baptists. 





Tributes to a Distinguished Career 


The influence of Dr. Howard B. Grose has extended across the breadth 


of the world, as will be seen from 


Joun R. Mott 


It is a privilege to be associated with the world-wide 
circle of the friends of Dr. Grose in paying a highly 
deserved tribute to him on the occasion of his laying 
down the heavy burden of executive responsibilities 
which he has borne with such distinguished ability for 
so many years. It has been my opportunity to observe 
the range and depth of his influence across the breadth 
of the world. His ministry has transcended denomina- 
tional, national and racial lines. The forces of vital 
Christianity of all communions and of all lands are 
indeed debtors to him. I wish to bear grateful, per- 
sonal testimony to what I owe to his comprehending, 
sympathetic and wise counsel and unselfish collabora- 





the following tributes 

tion. In particular, during the critical War and post- 

War periods in connection with the great welfare and 

relief work campaigns, as well as in significant forward 

missionary movements, his patriotic and genuinely 
Christian services by voice and pen can never be for- 

gotten. May God richly bless him and give us the con- 

tinued help of his mature judgment and enriching fel- 

lowship during the fateful years which lie just ahead! 


RosBert E. SPEER 


Dr. Howard B. Grose was one of the first to recognize 
the significance of the young people’s movement in the 
Church a generation and a half ago and to give it his 
hearty sympathy and support. Advancing years with 
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him never meant any loss of sympathy and understand- 
ing in relation to the younger life of the Church. He 
has been one of the leaders also during all this time in 
the broader cooperative movements of the evangelical 
churches, and his good sense and brotherly spirit have 
been a blessing to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and in all the common movements 
of the Christian Church. His Christianity has been a 
missionary Christianity from the beginning. What 
Christ meant to him carried with it an obligation to 
share such wealth with others the world round. And 
both in his conviction and in his experience Dr. Grose 
has reproduced among us in our modern day the thought 
and life of the primitive Christian Church. He has 
not confused effect and cause or imagined that the fruit 
of the tree could be born except by the living energy 
of the tree. For him Christ has been the resurrection 
and the life as He alone can be for all men and for 
mankind. 


ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


The retirement of Dr. Howard B. Grose from the ac- 
tive editorship of Missions gives us an opportunity of 
putting on record the feeling we have for him. He cer- 
tainly has given us all an example of “growing old 
gracefully,” for while even in his 82nd year I would 
hardly call him “old.” I certainly feel that he is ma- 
ture enough to be able to enjoy these days in the 
emeritus relationship with dignity and with sufficient 
activity to fill them full of glorious usefulness, 

Dr. Grose has been a sort of Nestor in our Baptist 
editors’ group; but he has been more than that, he has 
been a spiritual father to many of us. His blessing, 
spoken to us time after time, has brought us peace and 
joy, and a sense of the nearness of God. His pen has 
been used for the cause which we all love. His life has 
been an example in a Christlike attitude, and his daily 
walk an illustration of the gospel that he preached. 
May God grant him many years of life and happy en- 
joyment. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


It seems almost impossible that Dr. Howard B. 
Grose has reached the age of more than four score 
years. His spirit is so youthful and his outlook upon 
life so contemporary, that he remains a real factor in 
the life of today. 

We at Brown University are glad that he holds an 
honorary relation to us from a date 25 years ago. We 
have another close relation to him in that his son, 
Howard B. Grose, Jr., is a valued member of our faculty 
in the English Department. 

Dr. Grose has been the outstanding human factor in 
making Missions a source of pride and gratitude to us 
all. In all the field of journalism in missions, home 


and foreign, there is no publication of finer quality. 
In contents and in make-up it is an honor to everyone 


associated with it. 
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In his pastorates, in his relation to institutional edu- 
cational work and in his editorial capacity he has con- 
stantly held to the highest ideals and has come singu- 
larly near to attaining them. In spite of his charac- 
teristic modesty, he cannot fail to look back on his long 
life with good measure of grateful joy. I know of no 
man in all my circle of friends of sweeter spirit, more 
gracious courtesy and more constant satisfaction to all 
who know and love him. I hope he will be among us 
for many years to come. 


SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 


Dr. Howard B. Grose is one of the little group of 
pioneers in the creation of the Federal Council of 
Churches who still remain in our midst and have been 
connected with the Council without a break during the 
24 years of its life. When the first meeting of the 
Council convened in Philadelphia in 1908, Dr. Grose 
was one of the official members appointed to represent 
the Northern Baptist Convention. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Council continuously from that day to the 
present hour and has attended every subsequent quad- 
rennial meeting. He became a member of the first 
Executive Committee of the Council, established in 
1908, remaining a member until 1928, and served as its 
vice-chairman for four years. He was chairman of the 
Permanent Business Committee, which was established 
in 1909 and which later developed into the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Council, of which he remained 
a member until 1928. The only other members of the 
original Business Committee who are still living are 
Dr. Frank Mason North and Dr. Rivington D. Lord. 

The more specialized services which Dr. Grose has 
rendered to the movement for church cooperation 
through the Federal Council are almost countless. He 
was a member of the Social Service Commission when 
it was first established. During the war, he had an in- 
fluential part in the General Wartime Commission. He 
was the chairman of the Committee which arranged the 
program for the Quadrennial Meeting in Boston in 
1920, which, because of its relation to the Tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, attracted extraordinary 
attention. The report of the special committee on 
“Methods of Cooperation,” presented at that crucial 
time, following the collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement, bore the signature of Dr. Grose along with 
that of a few others of the most trusted leaders in 
American Protestantism. 

Wise in counsel, radiant in spirit, devoted to the cause 
of Christ above all other considerations, Dr. Grose is 
held in the highest esteem and the warmest affection by 
a great body of Christian people in all communions. 


LEMUEL CaLL BARNES 

As pastor of a church which had the longest list of 
subscribers of any church in the land to the Home Mis- 
sion Monthly (as also to the Foreign Missionary Mag- 
azine), it was my duty to study them constantly and 
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critically, with keen interest in their usefulness. Dr. 
Henry L. Morehouse rightly estimated the potential 
values of the home mission magazine, and also the im- 
possibility of adding adequate editorship to his secre- 
tarial burdens. It was a glad day when he induced the 
Board of Managers to elect as editorial secretary a pas- 
tor of wide educational and editorial and practical ex- 
perience, a master of telling descriptive English, and 
gave him commission to create a new Home Mission 
Monthly and a new type of home mission literature 
that should be unsurpassed in human interest. With 
the first issue in January, 1904, the new era began, and 
The Home Mission Monthly, with its piquantly inform- 
ing articles and luminous illustrations, speedily found 
its way into the churches. Pastors no longer lacked 
available material for missionary sermons and illustra- 
tions. “The Story of White Arm,” with its artistic illus- 
trations and striking beauty, initiated an attractive and 
appealing literature that had not been customary in the 
home field, and tens of thousands of these attractive 
leaflets and booklets were put into circulation, together 
with thousands of copies of the magazine, which grew 
mightily in favor. For six years this work progressed, 
and Dr. Morehouse found intense satisfaction in this 
outcome of his far-sighted planning. 

When, after 75 years of semi-competitive missionary 
propaganda, our denomination had the sense to establish 
cooperation and to combine in one great missionary 
periodical, it turned inevitably to Howard Benjamin 
Grose as the man fitted for the complicated, delicate 
undertaking. It made no mistake. His Missions be- 
came the admiration of the church world. And for 
nearly a quarter century he has held the editorial needle 
true to the world missionary magnet. 


DANIEL A. PoLinc 


This tribute is written in the air, for I have taken the 
“wings of the morning” and am flying into the sunrise. 
And it is well that I should be traveling thus as I 
write of Howard B. Grose, for he is an immortal of the 
sunrise. 

Retired, has he—retired at 81? I know better! Say 
that with a smile. “The unexplored realm of retire- 
ment,” he calls it. Ah, there is the “joker,”—the “un- 
explored.” You're caught in the act, old dear friend. 
You're off again on high adventure. It will take more 
than four score and one years to stop your quest. You 
are an eternal spirit. Time cannot change you. At 
last you shall take Heaven with the wind in your face 
and when my dawn shall come should you precede me 
there, I shall find you searching out the fairest places 
of the “delectable city.” 

Love to you, Howard Grose—young man of one and 
eighty. Youth whom you have always understood and 
in whom you have always believed, youth greets you. 
Christian Endeavor, whose “high priest” you are and to 
whose founder Francis E. Clark and his successor you 
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have been for more than 50 years comrade, advisor and 
next in station, Christian Endeavor greets you. And I, 
on whom you laid the hands of Christian Endeavor 
ordination nearly twenty years ago, I salute you as the 
White Prince of Christian prophets, than whom there 
never was a kindlier, truer man. 


W. A. PeTzoLpT 


Dr. Howard B. Grose is a matchless man. His win- 
some personality, scholarly mind, far-seeing vision and 
facile pen have made him a prince among editors. 
Through his genius Missions has become the preemi- 
nent publication in the great interdenominational field 
of world endeavor. Baptists everywhere are greatly in- 
debted to him for his creative ability and missionary 
statesmanship. My acquaintance with Dr. Grose, begin- 
ning in the pioneering days among the Crow Indians, 
has mellowed into a comradeship of continuing inspira- 
tion and joy. The Indians, too, love him dearly for 
they believe that he sympathetically understands them. 
He has that rare gift of which Kipling wrote; he can 
“walk with kings nor lose the common touch.” Dr. 
and Mrs. Grose were deservedly honored by adoption 
into the Crow Tribe and given the names of “Makes- 
Himself-a-Great-Chief” and “Brings-the-Pretty-Horse.” 
In the “unexplored realm of retirement” may his moc- 
casins make tracks in the snows of many more winters. 


W. H. BowLer 


On the 45th anniversary of his entrance upon the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Dr. Grose returned to the pulpit and the congre- 
tion which had become endeared to him through the 
happy associations of his early ministry. He preached 
again the sermon which he delivered on that opening 
day so many years ago and his text was “I seek not 
yours, but you.” 

It is a text that expresses something of the ruling 
motive of Dr. Grose’s long and unique service in that 
field where he is internationally known. No man of 
our time has done more to create and maintain interest 
in missions and to inspire others with a desire to carry 
the gospel to all the world. It would not be easy te 
name another who has done so much. He may retire 
from the more arduous duties of an editor, but he will 
continue to hold in the minds and hearts of all mission- 
ary-minded Christians, a place of honor and of warm 
regard. 

On the personal side there is but one opinion to ex- 
press. Dr. Grose has been the friend and good com- 
panion of us all; to all who have been fortunate enough 
to be his co-workers he remains not only the editor and 
preacher of commanding power, but a benign Christian 
personality. As editor emeritus we expect still to have 
the benefit of his wise counsel, and we hope that he will 
return often to encourage us with that cheerful faith 
which in him has grown stronger with the years. 
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ame The. Editor Gmerilus aye: 


Ler the first message of this new 
relationship come from the lips of 
the Master: 

These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; | have overcome the world. 


(John 16:33.) 





A Happy New Year 
to the New Editor 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR to you, William B. Lipphard, 
as you take the editor’s chair. Permit me this per- 
sonal greeting to you, as I commit to you this sacred 
trust. May you have as many and as happy years in 
this high calling as have been granted to me by a 
kind and loving Providence. You have had a long 
and special training for the influential position to which 
you have been “promoted.” As a secretary of the For- 
eign Mission Society you have had intimate acquain- 
tance with its work and missions, many of which you 
have had the great advantage of visiting. As a trav- 
eler and author you have contributed valuable informa- 
tion to the denomination and general public and given 
proof of your abilities as observer, analyst and writer. 
As recording secretary of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation and in other secretarial relations you have 
rendered large service and formed wide contacts de- 
nominational and interdenominational. As associate 
editor of Missions for the past ten years you have been 
a considerate and loyal co-worker whose spirit and 
helpfulness have been deeply appreciated. My natural 
regret at leaving the desk where I have so long read the 
manuscripts and prepared “copy” for Missions is al- 
leviated by the fact that you will now occupy the chair, 
and that you will bring to the magazine we love the 
fresh enthusiasm of your energetic spirit, together with 
the unreserved consecration of your training and talents 
to perpetuate Missions as a true and outstanding ex- 
ponent of the missionary enterprise, justly character- 
ized as the greatest in the world. 

With the prayer that God may daily and richly bless 
and guide you, from the heart I wish you, associate and 
friend, a Happy New Year! 


& 


A Personal Note 


What can I say in response to the tributes paid to me 
in this issue? Such words excite both gratitude and 


humility; they set a goal to live toward. They come 
from men whom I esteem most highly and whose friend- 


ship I cherish among life’s rich rewards. In this heart- 
felt acknowledgment I would also include all who 
have sent personal messages, regretting my inability 
to answer them individually. Two of these, from 
readers eighty-three and eighty-six years of age are es- 
pecially touching. 


& 


The Value of Poise 


In a time of general discussion, superficial comment 
and wide misapprehension the value of poise becomes 
most manifest. The present is such a time in the 
matter of public interest in foreign missions aroused 
by the Report of the Commission of Appraisal of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission will undoubtedly be dealt with judiciously and 
carefully by the various mission boards in due season. 
All I wish to say here is that an unbiased approach 
to the Report has been made difficult. for me by two 
facts—first, the exploitation in the public press for 
two years or more of the personnel and purpose of the 
Inquiry, emphasizing its portentous importance; and 
second, the sensational method of issuing from day to 
day through the secular press of selections chiefly cover- 
ing the critical sections, accompanied by sensational 
headlines that could not fail to create distrust of the 
{creign mission enterprise in the mind of the ordinary 
reader. This too was done in advance of the public 
submission of the Report to the mission boards. This 
was doubly unfortunate in that it created prejudice 
against foreign missions on the one hand, and against 
the Report on the other. Here is the point at which 
poise becomes of great importance. Let all good people 
realize that foreign missions are not in the balance; 
that the Gospel is not to be determined and decided by 
a commission; that the missionary method, motive and 
personnel are matters for consideration; that the For- 
eign Missions Inquiry has been undertaken by friends 
of the movement who sincerely wish well for its future; 
that the Report has positive values which it behooves 
the boards and denominations to conserve; and above 
all, that the wise course for every church member is 
to utilize the new and widespread interest in the sub- 
ject to the utmost, so that the result will be a church 
more largely and intelligently interested in missions. 
Let no one fear that the cause which is exemplified by 
the Great Commission and the centuries of Christian 
achievement can be imperiled by anything but lack 
of faith and support on the part of the home churches. 
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The City and Church in the Present Crisis 


REPORTED BY A. M. McDONALD 


o knw Protestant church in the great 
city can hope to meet the chal- 
lenge of the hour only through co- 
operation and united action. Such 
was the unanimous finding of the 
Interdenominational Conference held 
in Chicago, Nov. 29- Dec. 1. There 
were about 250 delegates present, 
representing eight denominations and 
every part of the nation. 


Facing the economic question of 
the hour, it was agreed that the 
church cannot content itself with 
merely announcing Christian prin- 
ciples and ideas. It must demon- 
strate how these principles and ideas 
can be worked out in the terms of 
human relationships and the busi- 
ness of everyday living. The imme- 
diate task of the church is to see 
that during the coming winter none 
shall lack bread or shelter. This 
problem is too big to be undertaken 
by the usual charitable organizations. 
The government must be urged to 
use the resources of the nation to 
aid the people in this time of their 
distress. 

The Conference recommended that 
in each city a Board of Strategy, rep- 
resenting all denominations, be given 
large powers of initiative. Hitherto 
we have had Comity Commissions 
with power to deal with matters of 
comity that were brought to them or 
to act in an advisory capacity in 
matters of dispute between denomi- 
nations. The new Board of Strategy 
would have power to outline the pro- 
gram of Protestantism in a great 
city and to initiate plans for carry- 
ing this program into effect. 

It was further agreed that Protes- 
tant denominations should unite in 
maintaining institutional churches 


and welfare organizations in areas 
where the program of a single de- 
nomination would, of necessity, be 
inadequate. 


“Know Your City” should be the 
motto of every church. This was 
impressed on the conference by a 
large and impressive array of ma- 
terials, figures, and facts brought by 
Dr. A. E. Holt and Professor S. C. 
Kincheloe, who have headed a De- 
partment of Survey and Research 
under the direction of the Comity 
Commission of the Federated 
Churches of Chicago. This depart- 
ment has been made possible largely 
through the generosity of the Congre- 
gational Union of the city. Through 
accurate data thus secured, a well- 
planned policy for the Protestant 
churches of any city can be outlined 
with confidence so that we know the 
character of its neighborhoods, the 
drifts of its population, and the kind 
of work which succeeds in particular 
areas. The proposal of the confer- 
ence is to carry this method farther. 
Only upon facts can proper discus- 
sion and action be based. 

Following the inspiration of sev- 
eral outstanding addresses such as: 
“The Church the Vortex of Struggle 
for Power” by Professor Holt; “The 
Fight for Righteousness and a Right- 
eous City” by Prof. James Mullen- 
bach; “The City’s Challenge to the 
Church” by Dr. C. W. Gilkey; and 
“The Struggle for Self-Realization in 
the City: Urban Mind” by Professor 
H. N. Shenton; the conference di- 
vided into four groups. The find- 
ings, which will be in print shortly, 
were based upon the study of these 
groups. It was discovered that when 
speakers turn from the beaten tracks 
and blaze new trails, listeners in the 
spirit of true adventure, eagerly fol- 
low them. 


An Unusual Year Demands 
An Unusual Canvass 


The unusual conditions now pre- 
vailing in industry and finance con- 
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stitute just so many unusually urgent 
reasons for having an Every Mem- 
BER Canvass of the most thorough 
description. A recently published 
leaflet entitled UNUSUAL, should 
be read by every chairman, pastor 
and church officer. One paragraph 
of this suggestive leaflet is as follows: 


All members having a regular 
income should be shown their added 
responsibility under the present con- 
ditions and be urged to help main- 
tain the work of the church and our 
missionary cause by increasing their 
pledges to make up for those who are 
not able to pledge because they are 
not now earning. 


Good results can be obtained by 
the discussion of the Community 
Canvass in midyear meetings of asso- 
ciations. The afternoon forum hour, 
usually set apart for considering the 
denominational program, is used by 
many associations to present the can- 
vass and methods for putting it on 
successfully. 





PLEDGE WEEK WILL BE 
MARCH 12-19, 1933 











Rev. F. W. Wightman, 927 Joseph 
Vance Building, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed general director of the Bap- 
tist Community Canvass, for the 
Washington convention field. He 
will organize the different districts 
and appoint leaders. Dr. Wightman 
was executive secretary of the East 
Washington and Northern Idaho 
Convention prior to the changes 
which made one convention of the 
state of Washington. Since that 
time he has been in Seattle as direc- 
tor of city missions. 

= * * 


Rev. H. D. Pickett, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., has been appointed state 
director of the canvass for the state. 
He is pastor of a very live church, 
and last year put on an effective 
canvass; in the course of which he 
introduced some novel methods. 
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Jerusalem Will Dedicate 
New Y.M.C.A. Building 

At Jerusalem the Y.M.C.A., dur- 
ing the Easter season next spring, 
will dedicate its newest and largest 
building in foreign fields. Lord 
Allenby will give the dedicatory ad- 
dress. 

This modern plant is the gift of 
the late Mr. James Newbegin Jarvie 
who gave the sum of $1,000,000 for 
the erection of a memorial building. 
It will serve the needs of Jerusalem’s 
youth without discrimination as to 
race or creed. The erection of the 
building has required four years. 

It is unique among Association 
buildings of the world, standing on 
a site of eight acres overlooking the 
Jaffa Gate. Besides a swimming 
pool, gymnasium, class and social 
rooms, offices and other features of 
practical service, there is a beautiful 
tower, a carillon, an observation bal- 
cony overlooking a vast panorama 
of Palestine’s holy ground, and a 
wealth of Biblical inscription. 

Waldo H. Heinrichs, a veteran 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary, was appointed 
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General Secretary in charge of the 
Association activities in Jerusalem. 
A thriving program has been carried 
on for the past 13 years in smaller 
quarters and already with new facil- 
ities at hand the program is being 
expanded to serve a larger number 
of young men and boys. 

Mr. Heinrichs was born in India 
and is the son of Prof. Jacob Hein- 
richs of the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. The 
father was for 20 years in mission- 
ary service in South India as Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary in 
Ramapatnam. 

Plans are under way for a tour in 
connection with the dedication of the 
building next Easter. It is expected 
that between 300 and 400 people 
will travel from America and other 
countries to attend the ceremonies. 
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A Century of Printing 
Service in Burma 


Last year marked the centennial of 
the arrival in Burma of the first iron 
printing press which was brought to 
the Mission Press at Moulmein in 
1832 by Mr. O. T. Cutter. Previous 
to this date the printing presses 
used in Burma apparently had 
wooden frames. 

For many years this press per- 
formed its part in the produc- 
tion of religious literature. When 
the period of its usefulness as a 
press came to an end it was dis- 
mantled and the bed and platen were 
converted into surfaces of small im- 
posing tables for use in the press 
room. These portions of the first 
iron press are still being used as 
imposing tables in our press room 
and thus have completed a century 
of service in Burma. There is every 
indication that they will continue as 
a useful part of the plant for many 
years to come. 

The accompanying block is a fac- 
simile of the original brass plate 
which accompanied the press to 
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Burma. This plate, suitably framed, 
now hangs in the superintendent’s 
office of the Mission Press. The old 
Oliver Street Baptist Church of New 
York City, now the well-known Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, may well be 
proud of its lasting contribution to 
the religious publication work in 
the Burma mission. 


New Library at 
Atlanta University 


The spacious new Library at 
Atlanta University has stacks to 
hold 118,000 books. In the several 
reading rooms are seats for more 
than 400 students. Special features 
of the building, which is regarded as 
one of the most beautiful college 
libraries in the country, are a large 
reserve book room where more than 
100 students may work at a time; a 
spacious periodical room containing 
at present 200 magazines and news- 
papers; a “browsing room” for the 
occasional reader, outfitted with easy 
chairs; a great main reading room 
particularly equipped for reference 
workers with 234 chairs; several 
seminar rooms for advanced study 
groups, and a number of individual 
cubicles reserved for graduate stu- 
dents’ use. In the basement is a 
large exhibition hall. All the book 
collections of the Atlanta University, 
Morehouse College, and Spelman 
College, totalling approximately 
40,000 volumes, were moved to the 
new building prior to its opening. 
The work of recataloging is now 
going on. 

Thus, there has been made avail- 
able to Negro youth enrolled in the 
Atlanta institutions a book collection 
that promises to rank with any in 
the South, and that is housed in a 
building that will be for all time a 
joy to look upon, and a pleasure to 
use. 

Appropriate ceremony and the 
presence of a distinguished company 
of guests from the North and the 
South marked the formal opening. 
The building is a gift of the General 
Education Board. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by Hon. F. C. 
Walcott, United States Senator from 
Connecticut. 
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Indian Gives Fifty 
Telephone Poles 


Friends have made possible a tele- 
phone in the Saddle Mountain Mis- 
sion in Oklahoma and the mission- 
ary to the Kiowa Indians finds his 
work greatly assisted and broadened 
thereby. Mr. Jackson writes that it 
has proved a great saver of time and 
strength. “Last Wednesday a call 
came from Hobart, thirty-five miles 
distant, saying that Bruce Lonewolfe 
was sick and wanted me to get word 
to his mother who was visiting half 
a mile from here at her mother’s 
home. I went immediately to de- 
liver the message and soon they were 
on their way to Hobart. When I 
gave the message to Stephen Kotay 
he wanted to know how I knew of 
the sickness. I told him of the 
phone call. He said, ‘Wire catch 
’em?’ I said ‘Yes.’ He was pleased, 
for he had given the fifty telephone 
poles. All the Indians are pleased 
to have the phone at the Mission.” 


Revising the Burma 
Bible Translation 


The accompanying picture shows 
Dr. John McGuire and U Tha Din 
working on the revision of the Bur- 
mese Bible. The New Testament 
was revised some years ago. It re- 
quired twenty-five years to do this 
work, as they did not work altogeth- 





Circulating desk in the new library at Atlanta University 
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er on this but carried on with their 
other duties at the same time they 
were revising the New Testament. 
Dr. McGuire began on the Old Tes- 
tament in June of 1927. He is 
shown in the picture working on a 
hard chapter in Jeremiah, the 44th, 
to be specific. He uses the Hebrew 
and all available English versions. 
He works daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Glimpses of Life 
in Siam 

Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, who divides 
his time between Chaoyang, South 
China and Bangkok, Siam, sends in- 
teresting glimpses of life in the Sia- 
mese capitol. 

“We are now living in a house 
built of teakwood,” he writes “very 
old and possessed of immense ver- 
andas. These along with the sur- 
rounding trees prevent the sun from 
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striking the house proper. The house 
is small, just the dining room and 
pantries with my study on the first 
floor and the two bedrooms, bath and 
dressing room on the second floor. 
The kitchen is outside the house, 
about 40 feet away. 

“Since coming here I have had 
glimpses into&the humbler Siamese 
homes and no doubt you will be in- 
terested on a few sidelights. A good 
many of these homes have but a sin- 
gle piece of furniture, a dresser with 
a looking glass for the lady of the 
house to do her hair by and a few 
drawers to hold her trinkets. There 
are no beds, tables, chairs, for the 
people sleep on the floor, sit and eat 
there also. What cooking is done is 
done on the doorstep on a small 
charcoal burner. 

“Recently I read that eight different 
sorts of hot condiments are regarded 
necessary to a Siamese meal. Our 
hostess one day not long ago must 
have used plenty of all eight kinds 
in food she served us. My inexperi- 
enced throat felt that it was on fire, 
although I ate sparingly of every- 
thing but the rice and the eggs cooked 
with green onions. Gracing our prin- 
cipal streets are great shops for sell- 
ing peppers, black, white and red, 
cloves, cinnamon and a score of other 
sorts that I’ve never seen nor tasted 
before. 

“One is reminded on every hand 
that their ways are not our ways. 
Every Siamese boy is expected to 
get the rudiments of his education 
and of his religion in the monastery 
schools of the priests. The same 
monasteries swarm with dogs that 
nobody wants. As it is wicked to 
take life and very meritorious to pre- 
serve it these dogs live there in 


peace. One monastery specializes in 
saving the life of pigs. The descrip- 
tion of that place I leave to your 
imagination. 

“Late the other night when I was 
coming home from church a girl on 
the tram was greatly troubled by 
something inside her dress. At last 
success crowned her efforts and she 
drew forth two guinea pigs and set 
them down on the seat beside her. 
The guinea pigs were well-behaved 
and apparently I was the only pas- 
senger who thought the proceedings 
unusual. 

“We are here in Bangkok for a 
part of the year only. Our old field 
is Chaoyang, China, and this work is 
but a division of the work. This is 
most natural for the first Chinese 
ever baptized by immersion was a 
resident of Bangkok, an emigrant 
from Chaoyang. That was a hun- 
dred years ago. We are here to help 
the century-old church in this place 
to secure. adequate equipment and 
induct it into its use. Thus far we 
have made little progress. The re- 
cent revolution in Siam has made 
everything a bit unusual and we 
must await the turn of the tide.” 


New Mission Hospital 
in Iloilo 

The Iloilo Mission hospital is find- 
ing increasing satisfaction in its new 
building opened a year ago. This 
was made possible by the sale of the 
old property and by gifts to the Jud- 
son Fund. ‘The hospital has served 
the Iloilo community for nearly 35 
years. More than 16 years ago the 
old property was condemned as unfit 
for hospital use but it continued in 
service with serious handicaps and 
not a little danger from fire until the 
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new plant became available. More 
than 5,000 patients are treated here 
annually and the number of surgical 
operations runs well beyond 1,000 a 
year. The Nurses’ Training School 
is the oldest in the Philippine Islands. 
The first class was graduated in 1909. 

The old building was in the heart 
of the city with all its attendant 
noises. The new and attractive en- 
vironment is described by Miss 
Dorothy Stevens as follows: 

“The street noises are dimmed 
by distance instead of being all 
about us. We can hear the crickets 
and the tree-toads and it is indeed a 
pleasant sound. In the evening we 
can see the sunset in all its glory 
with palm trees to make it lovelier 
instead of houses to hide it. In the 
morning from our porch at the dor- 
mitory the first thing we see as we 
open our eyes is the lovely sky pre- 
ceding the sunrise and the first thing 
we hear is the singing of birds.” 

Moving day was a spectacular oc- 
casion in Iloilo. Bed-ridden patients 
had to be moved on trucks, bed and 
all, through the streets with a nurse 
in charge of each truck. Everything 
was moved to the new building, in- 
cluding the guinea pigs and the two 
dogs that had adopted the old hospi- 


tal as their home. 


Dedicating a Mountain in 
Memory of an Indian Chief 

In the recent ceremony at Cody, 
Wyoming, wherein were named two 
peaks at the entrance of Yellowstone 
Park, Rev. John Frost, the Crow pas- 
tor at Pryor, Montana, was chosen 
to. pay a tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend, Chief Plenty 
Coups, after whom one of the peaks 
was named. 





The new plant of the Mission Hospital in Iloilo, Philippine Islands 
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At ‘the time of the funeral of the 
beloved Crow chief, Mr. Frost spoke 
in the following beautiful way con- 
cerning him: 

“Many moons will pass and many 
snows will come and go but we shall 
not see his like again. He will rest 
here not far from the mountains 
where he saw dreams that governed 
his whole life. It is fitting that to- 
day the singing waters of the Pryor 
are hushed and the singing of the 
chickadees is hushed. I have trav- 
eled often with him to fight for the 
rights of our people and I knew him 
for a fearless man but a man with 
a heart full of love and kindness. 
He was generous even to his enemies. 
The Crow nation has lost a great 
chief, a wonderful, a lovable chief. 
Crows, we have lost our best friend. 
Even today, we cannot realize how 
great is our loss. But in days to 
come we will know how well he 
served and loved us.” 


Christian Americanization 
in Barre, Vermont 


Secretary Paul Judson Morris of 
the Vermont State Convention sends 
the accompanying photograph of a 
Christian Americanization group in 
the First Baptist Church of Barre. 
It represents four nationalities. 

This work was organized in June, 
1931, as the result of the visit of 
Miss Dorothy Bucklia of Boston. A 
group of 40 women of Spanish, 
I'rench, Assyrian and Italian nation- 
alities were gathered together and a 


In the operating room 
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of the Iloilo hospital 


group of ten teachers enlisted, with 
eleven additional prayer partners. 
The foreign-speaking mothers were 
not only befriended by these Chris- 
tian women of the church, but or- 
ganized into classes for learning 
English and the teachings of the 
Christian religion. So superior has 
been the work of these Barre women 
that when the New England District 
of the Women Societies met last 
spring in Boston, to their surprise 
they were awarded the Silver Candle- 
stick for the most successful Chris- 
tian Americanization work among 
our New England churches. 

Mrs. Emma I. McNamara is the 
Christian Americanization leader in 
her own church, and is also State 
Chairman of this department. The 
picture was taken at the home of 
Mrs. Q. H. Perry when the teachers 
and some of the New American wo- 
men were attending an afternoon 
tea party. 
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From the World Fields 


THE RURAL GOSPEL SCHOOLS of 
Japan are a real and distinct feature 
of that Kingdom of God Movement 
in that country. It is planned to 
make careful surveys of population, 
number of villages, number of 
churches and memberships. For ex- 
ample, there are nearly a million 
and a half people outside of the 
cities in Shizuoka Prefecture alone, 
with 61 churches, of which only 


four are rural churches. 
* * * 


MISSION SCHOOLS in Suifu, West 
China, are over-crowded this year. 
The enrolment of Monroe Academy 
alone is over twice that of last year. 
Many have had to be turned away. 


* # * 


AT THE NEW BANZA MANTEKE sta- 
tion in Belgian Congo, the hilltop has 
been cleared and planted. The huge 
swamp in the valley has been drained 
and the mosquitoes have practically 
disappeared. The latest and most im- 
portant improvement is running wa- 
ter. Most grateful for this are the 
Congo boys whose duty it had been 
to carry, on their heads, all the water 
up the long hill. 

* * * 

THE ANNUAL MEXICAN ASSOCIATION 
meeting in Denver reported a twenty 
per cent increase in membership, 
mostly by baptism. The present 
financial depression has resulted in 
great poverty among the Mexicans 
of Colorado and there is small pros- 
pect of immediate aid, especially 
among the best workers who com- 
pose the majority of the membership. 





a | | 
Christian Americanizalion group in Barre, Vermont 
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Men and Missions Sunday Widely Observed 


N ORTHERN Baptist men cooper- 
ated with men of other Protes- 
tant denominations in the second an- 
nual observance of “Men and Mis. 
sions Sunday” on November 13th. 
The program sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement sug- 
gested an emphasis on Missions in 
the Sunday services and inter-denom- 
inational men’s dinner meetings to 
celebrate Founders’ Day, Nov. 15th. 
For Baptist men an additional 
program for the Sunday services was 
- suggested through the distribution 
of our S. O. S. leaflet. While no 
effort has been made to secure a com- 
plete report, there are many evi- 
dences of a wide participation in this 
observance by Northern Baptist men. 
The following reports are typical. 
Each comes from the First Baptist 
Church in the city mentioned. 


Gloucester City, N. J.—We had 
a great day and Rev. I. S. Hankins, 
former missionary, brought us a 
message that was highly interesting 
and full of challenge. We had 
nearly a hundred men in our congre- 
gation which was an exceptional ex- 
perience for our church, especially 
so when it was considered that they 
wre listening to a missionary mes- 
sage.—Rev. L. D. Bozorth, Jr., 
Pastor. 


Lansing, Mich.—The morning 
service was observed as “Men and 
Missions Sunday,” Mr. Grant M. 
Hudson being the speaker. The serv- 
ices were conducted by six laymen: 
L. A. Kosht, L. C. Mixter, P. A. John- 
son, Smith G. Young, O. L. Snow 
and Russell Cardy. The men’s 
chorus also assisted in the service.— 
Rev. R. B. Deer, Pastor. 


Ilion, N. ¥Y.—Two special services 
for men marked the observance of 
“Men and Missions Sunday” in the 
First Baptist Church of Ilion. Pre- 
vious to these services a committee 
from the men’s organization of the 
chureh gave a personal invitation to 
nearly every man in the church and 
congregation. The response was 


good. It was, estimated that there 


were 150 men in the service. The 
speaker was Dr. Earl Cranston of 
Colgate University. His subject was 
“The Motive for Christian Missions 
in Our Time.” The evening service 
was conducted by the laymen. A 
men’s chorus led the singing. Three 
denominations were represented on 
the program—Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian and Baptist. A layman from 
each gave a ten-minute address deal- 
ing with the exient and results of the 
missionary work of his denomination. 
—Rev. F. W. Ainslie, Pastor. 


Meriden, Conn.—-“Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday” was observed by a 
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special discussion on mission prob- 
lems, conducted by Dr. H. B. Sloat 
at the Bible School hour. The men 
entered enthusiastically into this dis- 
cussion. At the morning service Dr. 
W. E. Wiatt, missionary from Burma, 
was the speaker, the service being 
conducted by the laymen. 

Stoneham, Mass.—On November 
13th the “Men and Missions” pro- 
gram in this church was under the 
direction of Mr. J. A. Patch, Chair- 
man of men’s work for Massachu- 
setts. He had as the speaker Mr. 
A. F. Williams, representative of the 
National Council of Northern Bap- 
tist Men. There were about 50 men 
in attendance. 





Following His Father 
and His Grandfather 


Rev. Roger Cummings, son of Dr. 
J. E. Cummings for 45 years a mis- 
sionary in Burma, and grandson of 
Dr. W. H. Roberts for 40 years a 
missionary also in Burma, sailed 
with his wife Beryl Cummings from 
San Francisco, September 23rd on 
the S.S. President Hoover for Burma. 
A third generation missionary thus 
follows in the footsteps of his father 
and his grandfather in entering mis- 
sionary service in Burma. Judging 
by the photograph sent to Missions 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Langdon of 
the First Baptist Church of Oakland, 
Cal., the young couple look forward 
to their service with high delight. 





Rev. and Mrs. Roger Cummings 


At the commission service, Sep- 
tember 21st, in the Oakland church, 
the pastor, Rev. Harold Camp an- 
nounced that the church had been 
given and had accepted the honor of 
having these two young people as 
their own representatives on the for- 
eign field. The church had agreed 
to contribute to the Foreign Mission 
Society the full amount of their 
salary. It was incorrectly reported 
in November issue that this relation- 
ship had been taken by the Temple 
church of Los Angeles. The Oak- 
land church has a “Service Flag” 
containing crosses for all members 
in definite Christian service. The 
two Cummings had the unique ex- 
perience of placing their own crosses 
on this flag. Mrs. Cummings (nee 
Beryl Snell) was formerly a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church of 
Hollywood, Cal:, and as a represen- 
tative of that church had already 
spent a term in service in Burma be- 
fore she married Mr. Cummings. 

On the same ship Prof. and Mrs. 
Dwight Smith of Judson College and 
their family also sailed for Burma. 
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The Reviewer Says That— 


Although only 128 pages in 
length, The Present Crisis in the Far 
East by Stanley High is an unusually 
informing analysis of the issues in- 
volved in the Manchurian situation. 
What Russia, Japan, and China have 
at stake in this new war area is clear- 
ly set forth. The opening chapter 
on “The Price of Hogs” is good 
medicine for isolationists for it 
shows how the economic welfare of 
remote farmers in Iowa is dependent 
on the peaceful solution of political 
problems in regions on the other 
side of the world. The closing 
chapter discusses how Christianity is 
concerned in the crisis. Some of the 
author’s prophecies may seem too 
alarming, but aside from this the 
book is admirable, readable, and 
covers precisely the ground that a 
busy pastor would wish to have re- 
viewed for him in case he planned 
to give his people a synopsis of re- 
cent developments in the world’s 
latest danger zone. (Revell: $1.) 


That Strange Little Brown Man 
Gandhi, by Frederick B. Fisher— 
fascinating in style, a fairly ideal- 
ized picture of the idolized Indian 
leader, who enjoys a quiet and com- 
fortable existence in jail while mil- 
lions of his followers are in hunger, 
want and distress. A book to be 
read with pleasure and discrimina- 
tion, explaining to one who reads 
between the lines why the author re- 
signed his missionary bishopric to 
reenter the Methodist pastorate in 
this country. Intensely interesting 
reading; beautiful printing. (Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc.; 


$2.50. ) 


Triumphant Christianity, the Life 
and Work of Lucy Seaman Bain- 
bridge, by A. H. McKinney, D.D., 
brings the reader into contact with 
a woman of rare spiritual quality 
who filled a long life with helpful 
service. Her story is told in warmly 
eulogistic vein and at length by one 


who as superintendent of the New 
York City Mission Society had been 
associated with her in the chief work 
of her life. Deeply impressed with 
the reality and “usableness” of her 
religion, he has sought to pass the 
influence of her consecrated life on 
to others. The volume should pos- 
sess a personal interest to thousands 
whom she touched in the city min- 
istry. As pastor’s wife in a Baptist 
parsonage, world traveler visiting 
foreign mission fields, writer and 
speaker, superintendent of the Wo- 
man’s Branch of the New York City 
Mission Society for twenty years, she 
filled a large and influential place, 
as this ample volume bears witness. 


(Revell; $2.) 


Christian Education in India, by 
Sir George Anderson, formerly Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
and Rt. Rev. Henry Whitehead, for- 
merly Bishop of Madras. This little 
volume, published by the Macmil- 
lans in London, is a discussion of the 
part the Christian Church can use- 
fully and legitimately play in Indian 
education at present. It is in partic- 
ular a review of the report of the 
Lindsay Commission, appointed in 
England in 1929 and recently pub- 
lished. These reviewers are emi- 
nently qualified for the task, and 
they have put the case in clear light, 
making a valuable contribution to 
an important subject just now prom- 
inent. Recognizing the great service 
of the Commission to the mission 
cause, the authors treat of the pres- 
ent position, which reveals paucity 
of Indian Christian tutors and stu- 
dents; deterioration in educational 
efficiency; enslavement of tutors and 
students through university connec- 
tion; inefficiency of the schools; 
short duration of school life; duality 
of purpose, lack of contact with the 
Christian Church, and the conclu- 
sion. The Commission’s proposals 
cover the work of extension and re- 
search; the reform of the colleges; 
finance; concentration, organization 
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and administration. Then come the 
conclusions—a redirection of mis- 
sionary activities; concentration of 
colleges; education of women and 
girls; training of teachers; creation 
of good schools; the church and the 
village; the village and agriculture; 
limitations and recent developments 
in village education. This outline 
indicates the practical character of 
the Commission’s report and the re- 
view. It cannot, however, disclose 
the delightful quality and lucidity 
of the discussion. Some samples 
must be reserved for another time. 
(The Macmillan Co.; $1.50.) 


Life’s Adventure, by Elwood 
Worcester, is well described in its 
sub-title, the Story of a Varied Career. 
This was not only varied but cram- 
med with life interest. Dr. Worces- 
ter is perhaps best known for his 
work with Dr. Macomb in the health 
ministry for nervous sufferers at 
Emmanuel Church in Boston, which 
became widely advertised as the Em- 
manuel Movement and created not 
a little excitement in Episcopal 
circles. From his student days in 
Leipzig Dr. Worcester had been de- 
voted to philosophy, psychology, and 
later on followed the developments 
in psychiatry with interest. Psychic 
research was one of his hobbies, and 
what with his family connections, 
his native abilities as scholar and 
preacher, and his striking personal- 
ity, he made a record that gave him a 
rare story to tell. Since his retire- 
ment from Emmanuel Church in 1929 
Dr. Worcester has kept his home in 
Boston, but has had clinics for ner- 
vous sufferers in connection with 
Grace Church, New York, and class- 
meetings in Brooklyn sponsored by 
the Federation of Churches. The 
closing pages of his autobiography 
appeal strongly to the reader and 
reveal the spiritual sources of his 
large helpfulness to his fellowmen. 
This is his conclusion in retrospect: 
“If I had another life to live on 
earth, knowing what I now know, I 
should do more for others and little 
for myself.” A handsome octavo 
volume of 360 pages, eminently 


readable. (Scribners; $3.) 
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Glass Houses in India 


One of the wealthy landowners 
gave a lecture last evening on “Vil- 
lage Sanitation.” I could not but 
admire the good Telugu he used but 
I smiled at the smug feeling all the 
caste people must have had as they 
listened to a lecture delivered wholly 
to the outcastes. The caste part of 
the village always looks cleaner but 
I wondered as he addressed the out- 
castes only, if I had noticed the 
drains in the caste village being any 
the less smelly. Later when it came 
time to give the prizes I smiled again 
as I had the honor of presenting the 
first prize for having the cleanest 
house to Kunda Deena, an outcaste 
Christian. 

“Health Week is getting better 
every year,” said the municipal 
chairman last evening. The towns- 
people seem to appreciate our co- 
operation and this year took the 
trouble to send for slides to illus- 
trate the health lectures. — Lena 
Keans, Narasaravupet, South India. 


India Fascinates 
a New Missionary 


India at first was a series of fas- 
cinating pictures and the glamor of 
them caught me. I never tired of 
seeing new sights and customs and 
hearing new sounds. Whether it 
was the weird music that kept the 
night hours filled—the almost in- 
describable beauty of the full moon- 
light as it turned the hospital into a 
shining white palace, or the lighis 
and shadows of a long line of bul- 
lock carts as they wended their way 
with their provisions for the morn- 
ing, the tall stately palms or the 
singing sea,—all of them charmed 
me and still do, but I do not see 
them now as shadowy pictures. I see 
India in the daylight and as the 
scene grows clearer I feel the cry of 


her heart and I want to meet the 
need that is there. 

’ I am so glad for this year of lan- 
guage study, although there have 
been many days I have wished for 
the opportunity of doing something. 
On our way -back to Nellore from 
Kodai we visited Madura and the 
temple there. True, I had heard 
much of it before and had seen pic- 
tures of it but hardly imagined it 
could be as gloomy and gruesome 
as it was. The bright spots in it 
were the lovely jasmine and roses 
which were sold just inside the main 
entrance and the thousands of tiny 
lights which illumined the door- 
ways as the evening came on. Great 
bazaars of toys, bracelets, flowers, 
and tiny idols were spread before us. 
We went on into the dim darkness 
with the black carved figures all 
about and above us, and heard the 
whirring of the bats’ wings as they 
fluttered through the arches, and saw 
the worshippers bowing and praying. 
The goddess of calamity and death, 
Kali, was particularly hideous as 
she stood there covered with the 
greasy, sticky offerings. How many 
thousands send their petitions into 
her stone ears every year? I could 
not help but contrast this house of 
fear and darkness with our own 
white hospital, where those who come 
find hope and love awaiting them. 
My prayer is that they may find 
more—that they may find Him who 
alone can give to them the “abun- 
dant life.”—Elsie M. Larson, Nel- 
lore, South India. 


e 


Mrs. Wang of Yachow 


I am going to tell you about one 
of our Yachow women. The year 


1894 saw the beginning of mission 
work in the little city of Yachow 
nestled in among the mountains of 
western Szechuan. The two mission- 


aries looked long for some kind of a 
house and after many attempts 
found a small place which a family 
named Nii owned on Horse Straw 
Street and were willing to rent. In 
1900 the youngest daughter was 
born and even as a little child this 
girl seemed especially attracted to 
us. Always through those years she 
seemed to seek our companionship 
and her mother was glad to have her 
come. When Miss Cody began the 
little school for women in 1917, this 
girl came as a student during the 
short time of the school’s existence, 
although her family considered her 
too old to go to school. 

On my return to Yachow in 1924, 
the first face I saw among those 
gathered at the river bank to wel- 
come me was this girl, now bearing 
the name of Mrs. Wang, for she had 
already been married some years to 
a graduate of our boys’ school, a 
likable young man but very weak. 
He had fallen into the bad habit of 
opium smoking, and was tubercular. 
Little children born to them had died 
and Mrs. Wang’s face told the story 
of the sadness of those years. 

Mr. Wang died in 1928, but she 
had before that come back to spend 
most of her time with her mother for 
she could not expose her little child 
to the dangers of infection in that 
home where the sick man was at that 
time one mass of tubercular ab- 
scesses. A daughter coming home is 
rarely welcomed by the sisters-in-law 
and after a time her mother and her- 
self formed a separate household. 
From the first, Mrs. Wang has set 
apart a room in her house for wor- 
ship and has invited friends and 
neighbors in to hear the Gospel in 
that room. It soon grew too small 
and she added another section to it. 

When the Bible School for men 
was established on the hill near 
Yachow two years ago, Mrs. Wang 
was so anxious to study that she was 
admitted as a day pupil. Rain or 
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A sample of Indian lace in process of making, and the finished product. 
The grilled windows of the tomb inspired the pattern 


shine she trudges the long way up the 
hill to attend the classes. For her 
practice work as a Bible School 
student, she helps with the work for 
women and children in our East 
Suburb Mission.—Anna M. Solquist. 


Bin 


Honors to a Burman Woman 


A Baptist young woman has been 
given a signal honor by the National 
Christian Council of Burma. When 
four leading Christians of India and 
Burma were chosen to go on a Mis- 
sion of Fellowship to the British 
Isles, one of them was Sayama Ma 
Nyein Tha, the former headmistress 
of Morton Lane School in Moulmein. 
Although she is in her early thirties 
Ma Nyein Tha is one of the out- 
standing women of Burma. The 
group has spent three months carry- 
ing a message from the younger 
churches in the East to the older 
churches in the West. 


A Real Indian Art 


Embroidery was perfected in the 
Orient, but lace-making, born in the 
West and introduced to eastern wo- 
men but recently, has remained a 
western art. Yet lace-making could 
be of great profit to Oriental women 
who must stay at home to cook the 
meals and watch the children. 

While visiting India Miss Gertrude 
Whiting saw that Indian women were 


making western laces with cheap cot- 
ton thread, products that had little 
commercial value and little of the 
beauty of eastern art. Nor had the 
Indian women the genius of the west- 
ern lace-makers. She began investi- 
gating the possibilities of Indian lace 
and Indian designs which the women 
loved because of their familiarity. 
In the decorative motifs on Indian 
buildings, in the pierced windows of 
the ancient tombs, in the carved walls 
of the Taj Mahal, she found designs 
that were typically Indian. She be- 
gan working them into laces that 
were very lovely. Sometimes they 
embodied beads, or spun copper 
thread, or silk of the henna color 
found so much in India. They were 
easy to sell because travelers and 
foreign residents liked a product 
unique to the country. 

In order to teach the women this 
new lace-making Miss Whiting has 
arranged a sort of correspondence 
course which is in charge of Miss 
B. M. Tweddle at Tiruvallur, South 
India. Portfolios are sent out to 
government, mission or _ private 
schools. Each portfolio contains not 
only complete instructions for mak- 
ing, but also a sample of the lace 
and a picture of the place which in- 
spired the design. 

Each year many Indian women are 
learning to better their economic 
conditions through the work of their 
hands, while the missions of India 
are finding the opportunity to make 
a real contribution to the industrial 
situation. 
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The picture shows part of the port- 
folio which is sent to the school to 
teach lace-making. The star pattern 
was inspired by the windows sur- 
rounding the cenotaphs of the tomb 


of Itamud-ud-Dawlah. 


Soliloquy of a Silver-Gift Box 


Time was when I was as thin as 
a sheet of paper, but much less use- 
ful. You’d hardly recognize me since 
I’ve been on this diet of dimes and 
quarters and gaining weight every 
day. 

This morning a new dime popped 
in, a little frightened, I think. He 
said that he had almost bought a 
chocolate bar. Was he surprised 
when the other dimes told him that 
all by himself he could pay the 
salary of a Congo teacher in a girls’ 
school for three days! Five of them 
have joined forces and are going to 
employ a graduate nurse in a Chinese 
hospital for a day. That first little 
dime, the one sent to me by the small 
boy, wants to do a lot of work. The 
most that I could suggest was the 
buying of straw for 40 mattresses in 
a girls’ dormitory in West China. 

The quarters are more ambitious, 
but then they are bigger. One of 
them is going to a hospital in Nel- 
lore, South India, to maintain a bed 
for a day. Another is going to sup- 
port two orphan children in an or- 
phanage in Assam for a day. Two 
of them are working together to send 
a woman in West China to a short- 
term Bible school for a month. 
That’s more work than they ever did 
before, isn’t it? 

They have joined a labor union 
for silver coins; it’s called the Mis- 
sionary Budget, and it works in a ~ 
very efficient way. By April they 
are going to have new members to 


the number of $150,000. 


A silver-gift box is waiting for you 
at your state office. You can find 
out some more of the interesting 
things that dimes and quarters do by 
sending for the leaflet, “What Are 
You Doing With Your Small 
Change?” 
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Gangsters or 
Christian Citizens? 


Gangs of boys of all ages are ramp- 
ant in the neighborhood of the Fed- 
eral Hill Italian Christian Center of 
Providence. It would seem that al- 
most every boy in this section be- 
longs to one gang or another, mak- 
ing raids on trucks, pushcarts and 
stores. They are careful not to take 
their booty home, for although father 
may not be really square himself, he 
has a strong right arm which he uses 
freely, but with very poor results. 
Punishment seems to make the boys 
only more sly and deceitful. They 
prefer to suffer, if discovered, the 
parental disfavor with its painful 
accompaniment, rather than to “be 
a sissy” and say “no” to the gang. 

On a recent Saturday morning 
about ten boys mobbed our Center 
in the midst of library, games and 
story-hour period, when some 50 
children were there enjoying the 
various activities. Being careful to 
use a side door and poke their plun- 
der under the high fence which en- 
circles our yard, the gang carried 
away quantities of games, books and 
toys. Before night we had succeeded 
in getting most of the things returned 
and the following week called in 
most of the homes. While we found 


many of the parents very perturbed, 
they confessed helplessness in deal- 
ing with this situation and others 
which most of them were facing. 

We realize anew the great need for 
an extensive work with boys of in- 
termediate age in this community. 
My prayer is that somehow the need 
may be met and that these hundreds 
of boys, who have been so misunder- 
stood or unwisely treated at home, 
may find a friend who will help them 
solve their problems and build use- 
ful Christian lives. 

We have started a Boy Scout 
troop among our church boys under 
the leadership of one of our young 
men. There are Scout troops all 
around us but these organizations, 
while helpful, have not met the needs 
of the neglected boys.—Josephine M. 


Brown. 
bind 


Christian Center Work 
among Chinese 


The missionaries in Locke, Califor- 
nia, carry on fifteen weekly activities 
at the Chinese Christian Center and 
twelve weekly activities in the three 
outstations in Walnut Grove, Court- 
land and Isleton. A room has been 
secured for the work in Isleton, and 








Children at the North Side Mission, Guantanamo, Cuba 


last summer the first vacation school 
was held in this Chinese community. 
As the fall work starts the two mis- 
sionaries with the help of an Ameri- 
can woman are now able to have four 
Bible classes, a sewing class for 
girls, and a manual training class for 
boys, as well as clinic work. Isleton 
is destined to be one of the largest 
Chinatowns in the Sacramento Val- 
ley and the missionaries rejoice to 
have this work so well started that 
it may grow up with the town. 

Three years ago in the Sunday 
school at Locke there were eight boys 
enrolled, four of whom were regular 
attendants. Today there are 35 boys 
enrolled in the junior and primary 
departments alone and 20 in the 
Boys’ Club. Several of these boys 
are the children of baptized Chinese 
Christian parents and will grow up 
in the church; they are Christian 
leaders in the making. 

One of the Christian Chinese girls 
spoke at the Northern California 
Baptist State Convention. She and 
her three sisters were baptized seven 
years ago at the Center. She is a 
member of the B. Y. P. U. and a Sun. 
day school teacher, having a class of 
15 primary boys each Sunday and 
doing her task well. This girl is also 
an honor student in high school. As 
a product of the Christian Center the 
missionaries are very proud of her, 
for practically all that she is or 
hopes to be she owes to the Center. 


bind 


New Year’s Eve 
with the Crows 


At six o’clock last New Year’s 
Eve, a group of young people to- 
gether with the missionaries gathered 
in the Indian Kitchen or Red Flower 
Room of the Crow Indian Mission at 
Lodge Grass, Montana. The dinner 
party was given in honor of Joseph 
Medicine Crow, who was at home 
from Bacone College for the holi- 
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days. The church is very proud of 
Joseph for he is a young man of 
vision and high ideals. In a letter 
to his family last winter he wrote, 
“IT am like Moses who was not an 
able speaker when he was called to 
lead his people out of captivity; but 
some day I hope to be an able speak- 
er and lead my people out of the cap- 
tivity they are under.” 

An interesting program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Petzoldt. Over 100 
men, women and children assembled 
in the Council Lodge for the party 
that followed. John White Man 
Runs Him directed the games, which 
lasted until eleven o’clock. Then his 
wife, Amy, who is Joseph’s mother, 
served home-made cake, sandwiches, 
coffee and ice cream. This was also 





Boys at the Italian Christian Center, 
Philadel phia 


in honor of Joseph. During the eve- 
ning I slipped into the Red Flower 
Room to see how Amy was getting 
along with her lunch making and 
there was Joseph at the piano play- 
ing for his mother. It has been his 
ambition for a long time to be able 
to play hymns for the services. 
The old year was brought to a 
close by a candle-light service. All 
the lights in the room were turned 
out as the one large candle standing 
on the open Bible was lighted by 
Mrs. Petzoldt, who asked everyone 
to think only of Christ, the Light of 
the world. From this candle twelve 
girls, each representing one of the 
twelve months, lighted their candles 
and holding these candles high they 
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Daily Vacation Bible School at the Italian Christian Center, Providence 


arranged themselves in the form of 
the Cross. From the central light 
the girls then carried the flame to 
all those in the audience who had 
candles. Soon the whole room was 
glowing with lights from many 
candles. It was a beautiful sight and 
a fitting symbol of the spread of 
Christianity among the Crows. — 


Malvina Johnson (“Goes Ahead 


Twice.” ) 


Greek Boy Becomes 
a Christian Leader 


Angelo Antalis, a Greek boy who 
has for a number of years been com- 
ing to the library at the Weirton 
Christian Center, became interested 
in our B. Y. P. U. last spring and is 
now a fine worker in that organiza- 
tion. We were very happy when he 
expressed a desire to go with Mr. 
Ostergren to the Royal Ambassador 
State Camp which further fitted him 
to be a leader among our boys at 


the Center.—Hazel A. McAfee. 


bin 


Heroism in Dark Days 


A few years ago a young Italian 
in Philadelphia, seeing his com- 
penion discharged because the over- 
head expenses had to be cut down, 
asked the foreman, “May I go in- 
stead? He has a wife and child. | 
have only myself to support.” For- 
tunately the young man secured an- 
other job, later married and became 
a father. Then he lost his job. 
Long and desperate was his hunt for 
work. That same foreman, although 
he had been working out of the city 








for over a year, returned as manager 
of a new store. Louis went to see 
him and was recognized with great 
heartiness. The manager said, “So, 
now you must have a job. Seems 
right that one should be found some- 
how. Ill try.” He did and another 
home was made happy. 

At midnight John took his place 
at the head of the line to file through 
the employment office at nine o’clock 
in the morning. Seven times he was 
turned down, at first impatiently, and 
then with some recognition of his 
perseverance. Finally on the eighth 
day, a new man was at the desk who 
recognized John from his experience 
with him before. He knew his hon- 
esty and so John was given a job. 

But not always has perseverance 
brought jobs. One of our fine fami- 
lies, the Contes, were near starving 
before they would let anyone know. 
Their next door neighbor, in similar 
straits, was their only confidante. 
Several times they had shared their 
last bread with each other. At last, 
the condition of the Conte family was 
discovered and nourishing food for 
at least one meal was sent until more 
permanent arrangements could be 
made. Just the other day, I learned 
that Mrs. Conte and her family 
cooked that meal but did not eat 
until it had been divided in three 
portions two of which were given to 
two other needy families on the 
street. We feel better about it now 
than we might have felt that night, 
for then we were thinking of the 
Conte children who needed every 
morsel of food we had given them. 
The father has now part-time work, 
for his arm is as strong as his heart 
is big.—Ethel Downsbrough. 
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Summer Conferences 


The final check-up on mission 
study and methods in summer con- 
ferences shows that while there was a 
decrease in the number of leaders 
and classes, the attendance record 
was very good, considering the influ- 
ence of the depression. Due to de- 
creased budgets neither the Depart- 
ment nor the Field Activities Com- 
mittee could assume the same amount 
of travel expense as formerly. The 
picture shows the fine group at the 
Keystone Assembly, Factoryville, Pa. 


Connecticut House Party 


A number of novel features 
marked the Connecticut Women’s 
House Party, held at Indian Neck, 
September 7-9. On the opening day 
a literature presentation entitled “The 
Amazing Maze” was followed by a 
sunset service, with announcement of 
the new prayer topic, and in the eve- 
ning an informal reception was held. 


The second day was a busy one with 
addresses on “The Art of Christian 
Cooperation in China,” “The Art of 
Christian Service to the American In- 
dian,” “A Connecticut Girl in Ja- 
pan,” “Missionary Experiences in 
Mexico and on the Pacific Coast.” 
In connection with the address on 
China, four women dressed in Chi- 
nese costumes depicted the characters 
in the new study book, “Lady Fourth 
Daughter of China.” Ma Saw Tin, a 
graduate of Judson College and now 
a student at Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, was present and spoke 
on “Christian Education in Burma.” 
Mrs. George Caleb Moor of the Wo- 
man’s Home Society presented “De- 
nominational Plans,” and the “Pray 
It Through” movement was vividly 
brought forward by Mrs. H. B. Sloat. 
Inspiring piano, violin and vocal 
music was rendered throughout the 
meetings. Devotionals were in charge 
of Mrs. E. C. Link and Mrs. Dancy. 


A Summer Christmas Tree was dec- 





Keystone Baptist Summer Assembly, Factoryville, Pa. 


orated with gifts for the Indian Mis- 
sion at Lodge Grass, and a Rainbow 
Banquet was held, when seven wo- 
men were dressed in colors of the 
rainbow, representing Faith, Hope, 
Joy, Brotherliness, Patience, Loyalty, 
Sacrifice, and each spoke on the 
topic she represented. 


New Jersey House Party 


The New Jersey Woman’s Home 
Mission Society held its ninth annual 
House Party at Peddie School, 
Hightstown, September 13-14, with 
an attendance of 173. Mrs. William 
Farmer, Atlantic District Secretary, 
gave two addresses on “Tools and 
Their Uses,” with many valuable sug- 
gestions and plans to meet the prob- 
lems confronting missionary societies. 
Dr. C. F. Mayhew, pastor of Clinton 
Baptist Church, Trenton, led the de- 
votional services. A program on the 
American Indian, in which eight wo- 
men represented Indian women meet- 
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ing with a colporter missionary, was 
an interesting feature. Miss Minnie 
V. Sandberg of the Woman’s For- 
eign Society spoke on China, and 
Miss Dorothy Stevens of the Wo- 
man’s Home Society answered ef- 
fectively the question “Are Indian 
Missions Worth While?” 

Invitation was extended by Dr. 
R. W. Swetland, Headmaster of Ped- 
die School, to return to Hightstown 
for a tenth House Party next year. 
Plans are already being made to take 
advantage of this invitation. 


New Literature 


An Indian Episode entitled Yester- 
day—T oday—Tomorrow, which can 
be given in about fifteen minutes, 
will be a valuable number on pro- 
grams connected with the American 
Indian. The characters are an Indian 
school girl, two Indian women and a 
baby. The episode was written by 
Harriet Geister Dolby. Copies can 
be secured by sending 10c to the 
Department. 

Two valuable leaflets for workers 
in the local church have been pre- 
pared. “The Reading Contest Chair- 
man in the Local Church” is dealt 
with under the headings: How Se- 
lected, Term of Service, Purpose of 
the Office, Kind of Worker Needed, 
Duties of the Office. “The Chairman 
of the Church Missionary Committee” 
is discussed under the headings: 
How Elected, Type of Worker 
Needed, Duties of Chairman. These 
leaflets should be in the hands of all 
local church workers who are respon- 
sible for these types of service. They 
should be ordered from the Depart- 
ment. Send 2c if ordering cther lit- 
erature. If not, you are asked to send 
5c, which will include postage 
charges. Some of these are punched 
so they can go into the Plan Book of 
the woman’s society. Please mention 
the type desired. Address: 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Are You in the 
Reading Contest? 

Readers of Missions who are par- 
ticipating in the missionary reading 
contest sponsored by the Department 
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of Missionary Education will be glad 
to know that a reading of each issue 
of the magazine counts 10 points. 
Furthermore, since an issue of the 
magazine usually contains more than 
40,000 words, or the equivalent of 
an ordinary book, it has also been 
agreed that the reading of five issues 
of Missions from cover to cover 
would count as the equivalent of the 
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reading of five missionary hooks. 
This makes it more easily possible to 
achieve Point No. 5 in the “Standard 
of Excellence for-a Woman’s So- 
ciety in the Local Church” which is 
reached when at least 5 percent of 
the women have read at least 5 mis- 
sionary books during the year. 

For sample copies, subscription 
blanks, etc , address MIssIoNs. 





Charter Members of the Adult 
Chapter of Massachusetts 


An impressive presentation of the 
Chancellor Degree was made at the 
Thursday afternoon session of the 
Massachusetts State Convention, when 
the Adult Chapter of the Royal Am- 
bassadors was organized. Mr. Leland 
W. Kingman, High Counsellor, was 
assisted by Dr. W. A. Hill and Floyd 
L. Carr in giving the initiation to a 
group of more than 50 men. The list 
included five from the State Conven- 
tion staff, four directors of the Ocean 
Park Camp, 20 Camp Counsellors, 
and 21 pastors and leaders. 


Stories for Royal Ambassadors 


Two of the Missionary Books in 
general use this year will especially 
appeal to Royal Ambassador boys. 
These are not study books, but well 
written stories for young people. 
The Young Revolutionist, by Pearl 
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S. Buck, tells the story of two Chi- 
nese boys who enlist as soldiers in 
the Chinese army. They have several 
narrow escapes, but one of them is 
seriously wounded, and in a mission- 
ary hospital is won to Christ through 
the ministry of a Christian doctor. 
Three Arrows is the story of a crip- 
pled Indian lad who overcame his 
handicap and won the chieftainship 
of the tribe through his skill as a 
Buffalo hunter and his thorough 
mastery of Indian craft and lore. 
Every Ambassador boy should read 
these two fascinating books. They 
count in the Reading Contest and 
every boy will enjoy them. 


Chapter Activities 


The William Carey chapter of the 
First Baptist Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., took charge of the Sunday 
evening service recently. The boys 
served as ushers and conducted the 
devotional service. One of their 
number made a brief address on the 
working program of Royal Ambas- 
sadors. 

The Judson chapter of the First 
United Church of Lowell, Mass., held 
its first meeting of the fall on Sun- 
day, September 25. Ortelle Roberts 
is the chief counsellor and has the 
personality and executive ability to 
make a great success of the work. 
The business manager of the Ocean 
Park Camp, Leland W. Kingman, 
spoke to the boys on “Hitting the 
Mark, or Shooting Straight.” 
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The New Rule 


“Live and let live!” was the cry of 
old, 
The call of the world when the world 
was cold, 
The call of men when they pulled 
apart, 
The call of the race with a chill on 
the heart. 
But “live and help live!” is the cry 
of the new, 
The cry of the world with the dream 
shining through, 
The cry of the brother-world rising 
to birth, 
The cry of the Christ for a comrade- 
like earth. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Happy New Year to You All! 


And shall we not all wish Mtis- 
stons a happy New Year as it starts 
out under new auspices? We have 
only the happiest memories of our 
seventeen years’ association with Dr. 
Grose as Editor of Missions, and we 
are looking forward to the next sev- 
enteen years or more with Dr. Lipp- 
hard at the helm with equal pleas- 
ure. He certainly is a true friend 
of Guilders. Let us help keep up 
the standard of the magazine by 
snappy reports of your own Gu Gi’s 
with pictures taken in action. Get 
away from the church steps and take 
some pictures of a play, a White 
Cross meeting, or a stunt at a Rally. 

Then, don’t forget the suggestion 
in December Missions. Beginning 
January Ist and running through 
March we want a drive for new sub- 
scriptions. Send me the name of the 
Chapter, City and State as soon as 
you get five new subscribers and 
your name will be printed in the 
Loyalty List; then if you get ten or 
more you will appear again on the 
Honor Roll. Please get busy and 
show Dr. Lipphard what Guild gir/s 
can do as subscription agents. 

The new Guild Gift Boxes are too 


cute for words. Suggestions to 
Leaders are ready. If you have not 
received your supply send at once 
to your State Secretary or to Buffalo. 

Now—on your mark! And let us 
make 1933 a year of glad and self- 
giving service for our Lord and Mas- 
ter, “whose we are and whom we 
serve.” 


“The Six of Us” 


The above is the title of the play 
which won the Theme Contest Award 
last year. Mimeograph copies have 
been made and may be obtained 
from the author, Miss Frances Strin- 
ger, 23 South Fifth Ave., Coatesville, 
Pa., for 15 cents each. It is a very 
clever two-act play. 


Quiet, But 100% Active 


We have been quiet for a long 
time and now we would like to tell 
you about an inspirational meeting 
our Hutton W. W. G. Chapter, Win- 
field, Kansas, held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 18th. We had as our 
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dinner guests Rev. and Mrs. W. R. 
Hutton, missionaries from our 
church to Assam, who are now home 
on furlough; also thirteen members 
of the Ann Kludt Chapter of Wel- 
lington, Kansas. Two of our Guild 
girls prepared the dinner and served 
it to our fifteen guests and seventeen 
members of our Chapter. 

The theme used for our devotional 
was “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men to me.” Mr. Hutton 
gave an interesting talk on Assam, 
illustrating it by many lantern slides 
of the Mikirs and Assamese with 
whom he and Mrs. Hutton have 
worked for two terms. The occasion 
was the birthday of Mr. Hutton, and 
our Guild, which is named for the 
Huttons, presented him with a bou- 
quet of roses. 

The Wellington girls are a lovely 
group and we gained much inspira- 
tion from our fellowship with them. 


‘Our Guild this past year gave $20.75 


to the Guild Gift; each member read 
at least five books; we observed Ves- 
per Day, having as our guests a group 
of Mexicans, the women of our 
church who work with the Mexicans, 
and three Chinese students attending 
college here. On New Year’s Eve, 
following an All-Church supper, our 
Guild presented a Stereopticon Lec- 
ture on the Philippines. Besides 
filling our White Cross quotas, we 
made two rugs for our Mexican Sun- 
day school building, furnished this 
Sunday school with supplies for a 
three-month period, had the Mexicans 
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as our guests at a regular Guild 
meeting, and gave a picnic for all 
the Mexican children in our city. 
One of our members organized the 
Mexican Sunday school and super- 
intends it now. She has given a hun- 
dred and fifty English lessons to 
Mexican women the past year. 

We are grateful to you for the in- 
spiration you give us each month in 
your message on the Guild page in 
Missions. 


A Letter from Cuba 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 


My dear Miss Noble: 

I am enclosing an application for 
membership for the World Wide 
Guild of Manzanillo, Cuba. I spent 
the week of July 10-16 in Manzanil- 
lo helping organize a daily vacation 
Bible school in that city. On Thurs- 
day of that week I had the privilege 
of organizing a Chapter of the World 
Wide Guild with 14 girls, and the 
pastor’s wife as Guild counsellor. I 
am enclosing a picture taken the day 
the Chapter was organized. As you 
can see, they have a fine lot of girls 
with which to begin their work and 
they are full of enthusiasm. The 
day I left Manzanillo they were at 
the station to see me off and in order 
to do so they had to get up at 5:30 
as I left on the early train. Needless 
to say that I appreciated their doing 
this. 

I am also enclosing a picture of 
our Guantanamo Chapter taken in 


The new Guild ot Mancenilt, Cala 





June. We expect to have our Baptist 
Convention of Eastern Cuba in Guan- 
tanamo in April. We now have six 
Chapters in Eastern Cuba and hope 
to have more by that time.—Fliza- 


beth M. Allport. 


An Initiation Service 


The Priscilla Chapter, West Bap- 
tist Church, Bay City, Michigan, on 
Sunday evening, September 25th, in- 
itiated fourteen girls from Broadway 
Church and seven girls from our own 
church. Palms, candelabra, flowers 
and lighted candles made a beautiful 
background for the service. The 
chairs for the officers were covered 
with white. The officers were dressed 
in white, with a blue crepe banner 
with the letters W. W. G. in white 
across the front of their dresses. 
The ushers, heralds and candidates 
were dressed in white also. Preced- 
ing the ceremony there was an Or- 
ganlogue in which Mrs. F. C. Van 
Tuyl was the reader. Miss Alice 
Buckius sang “The Guild Girl’s 
Way” and “Our Guild Prayer.” The 
treasurer presented the ribbons, the 
secretary the pins, the vice-president 
the white rosebuds, and the presi- 
dent the candles. During the presen- 
tations organ music was played soft- 
ly. The White Cross chairman also 
had a part in the service. During 
the singing of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” several girls, dressed to rep- 
resent other nations, marched across 
the platform. The nations repre- 
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sented were Africa, India, Japan, 
Hawaii, India, etc. The service 
closed with the girls marching out 
with their lighted candles singing 
“Follow the Gleam.” 


An Association Tea 


Miss Carita A. Brown, Guild Sta’e 
Secretary of Michigan, was the 
speaker at the Fall Rally and Tea 
of Flint River Association, which 
was attended by 90 girls, in the par- 
lors of the First Baptist Church, 
Flint, Saturday afternoon, October 
15th. Reports of the different Guilds 
were given and the Mt. Morris Guild 
gave a two-act play, “When Dreams 
Come True.” Three Junior Guild 
girls from the Third Avenue Baptist 
Church, Flint, sang a Chinese hymn 
which had been translated into Eng- 
lish for them by an American mis- 
sionary in China. After the prayer, 
“I Would Be True” was sung softly, 
and Miss Brown gave a talk on 
“What It Means to Be a Guild Girl.” 
The meeting was closed by singing 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” After 
tea had been served the leaders of the 
Guilds had a short meeting with 
Dorothy Rice, Association Secretary. 


Scotia, N. Y., Is Alive 


The past year has been another 
year of success. We have been or- 
ganized five years and at present 
have thirty members with an average 
attendance of twenty-five. We meet 
each month for sewing having sent 
a box to Miss Clifford of New York 
as well as doing Community work. 
We earned $80 during the year by 
various methods, putting on the play 
“The Country Cousin,” having food 
sales, ice cream socials, and received 
money from friends. This money 
went toward our church pledge for 
missions and in sending girls to the 
Round Lake House Party. This is 
the third year we have sent girls, 
numbering ten in all. 

We always hold a special Mothers’ 
night and this was a huge success. 
There were twenty-five girls present 
and twenty-one mothers. Two or 
three of our girls are planning to 
take up Christian leadership work 
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which was due to the inspiration re- 
ceived while attending the Round 
Lake House Party. 


Columbian Girls 
Have House Party 


Another happy House Party of the 
Columbian Girls was held over a 
week-end at Kamp Kahlert. Our 
guest speaker was Mrs. E. H. Cressy 





Columbian girls have their house party 





at Kam Dp Kahlert 


of Shanghai, China, who conducted 
the church service on Sunday. 

A most interesting “Good-night 
Service” was held on Sunday eve- 
ning. We were led in a devotional 
on “The Highway to Happiness,” 
which was very beautiful. This was 
closed by all kneeling and repeating 
the prayer of our childhood days, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
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The Monday night “Till We Meet 
Again” service was very effective. 
Eighteen girls pledged themselves to 
the Lord’s work. We also had lots 
of fun throughout the week-end, such 
as a stunt party, a hike, rowing, ten- 
nis, and swimming. 


Undaunted by Fire 


The Crown Hill Church, Nashua, © 


New Hampshire, on May 3rd, 1930, 
had all plans made for the organi- 
zation of a Guild Chapter. Around 
two o'clock on the morning of May 
4th the fire gong sounded, and that 
was the beginning of the great fire at 
Nashua, in which we lost both 
church and parsonage, including all 
church property. We carried a 
small amount of insurance but not 
enough for rebuilding, so held our 
services in the Community Hall while 
our State Convention Board and 
church were considering rebuilding. 

In the face of such difficulties, we 
were undecided about starting our 
Guild. Finally, putting doubts and 








W. W. G.— Remember! 


os peewrak is counting on your cooperation in securing ten thousand new 
subscriptions by the end of March. Your chapter will be enrolled in 
the Loyalty List if you send in five new subscriptions and will be listed in the 
Honor Roll if you secure ten new subscriptions. 
Surely there must be at least five families in your church who ought to read 
YOUR magazine and who can even in these distressful times afford the one 
dollar for a subscription. 
The Club Manager in your church will gladly give you the names of families 
now subscribing and will aid in every possible way to secure new subscribers. 


January is an ideal month in which to start a new magazine subscription. 
What W.W.G. chapter will be first to head the Loyalty List or the Honor Roll? 


For sample copies, subscription blanks, etc., address 


W. W. G. Subscription Department, MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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fears away, we organized in June of 
the same year. Mindful of the Guild 
slogan, we pushed steadily onward. 
At the end of our first year we at- 
tended our State Rally at Manches- 
ter, and brought home the attendance 
Banner. We went through the sec- 
ond year with no possibilities of a 
church building in view. When we 
attended the State Rally at Concord 
this year and brought home the sil- 
ver candlestick, for the highest num- 
ber of points gained in the State, 
we were thrilled beyond words. We 
have already made use of our 
candlestick in two services, getting 
a good start for this year’s work. We 
have no church building yet, but we 
are undaunted. and going strong. 
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Happy New YEAR 


This wish is just as sincere and 
fresh and real as if it were said in 
a new way. In fact there is a special 
warmth and cheer in using these 
good old familiar words that we 
should miss if we replaced them. We 
look forward with anticipation to 
another year of happy service and a 
richer experience of the goodness of 
our God. He “crowneth the year 
with His goodness” now just as He 
did in the days of the Psalmist. 


As we have enjoyed the letters and 
pictures and stories that have come 
to us from our Special Missionaries 
I think it would be very nice for our 
Crusaders and Heralds to have a 
postal card shower for them. Let’s 
make it a real downpour. Valentines 
sent early in January would prob- 
ably reach the foreign missionaries 
on February 14th. If Valentines are 
sent, be sure to put the name of the 
sender on so that the missionary will 
have the fun of knowing that the 
Crusaders and Heralds are thinking 
of them. Sealed letters require five 
cents postage, postals three cents. If 





you haven’t the address of the mis- 
sionary to whom you want to send, 
write to the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society concern- 
ing the home missionaries, and to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society concerning the for- 
eign missionaries. Both Societies are 


at 152 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Substitute 


Still inquiries are coming about 
the music for our Special Memory 
Hymn, “Father in Heaven Who Lov- 
est All.” The words of the hymn 
were printed in December Missions. 
The words and music (Pater Om- 
nium) are in The Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth. If that is not available, 
any music written in the meter L. M. 
with Refrain, such as “God of the 
Earth, the Sky, the Sea,” or “Faith 
of Our Fathers,” may be substituted. 
Or any music in L.M. meter without 
Refrain such as “Fling Out the Ban- 
ner,” or “O Master, Let Me Walk 


With Thee,” may be used. Or again, 
verses 1-3-4 of “We’ve a Story to 
Tell to the Nations” may be sub- 
stituted for “Father in Heaven Who 
Lovest All.” 


The Quest of the 
Silver Wheels 


Already we are hearing that the 
C. W. C. Treasure Train is well on 
its way with its cargo of Good Will. 
It is a great inspiration to see the 
children catch the idea of a new de- 
vice and jump into action. Their 
imagination outstrips ours and we are 
always grateful for their interpreta- 
tions and revisions of the general 
plans made at headquarters. 

Southern California calls its plan 
“The Quest for the Silver Wheels.” 
It will be interesting to hear where 
the Quest leads and from what hid- 
den and presumably secure places 
the dimes and quarters are unearthed. 
We have the feeling that many will 
find themselves attached to the Treas- 
ure Train that otherwise would have 
rolled into sweet shops. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Column 








Sheffield, Iowa. 
Dear Miss Noble: 


Crusaders, Heralds and Jewels 
were organized in the Sheffield Bap- 
tist Church two years ago. The 
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Crusaders meet once a month for a 
study meeting and once a year we 
have a combined meeting of all with 
the mothers as guests. Work is car- 
ried on in the primary department 
in the Sunday school for the Heralds 
and Jewels. We had part in the pro- 
gram when the Cedar Valley Asso- 
ciation met with us last fall. We 
were very happy to have Miss Fanny 
Holman meet with us in April. We 
use the C.W.C. study books, do 
White Cross work and read many 
books.—Dean Esslinger, Secretary. 


Letters from 
Missionary Friends 


Sona Bata, Congo Belge. 


Dear Crusaders: 


How I wish I might make you see 
these dear little half-dressed Cru- 
saders in Africa! Last Sunday I had 
75 of them in Sunday school. I wish 
also.that you could hear some of 
them pray. 

My work is teaching and I am en- 
joying it very much. [ start at six 
a.m. with the little tots. At nine we 
have the regular school for boys and 
girls and in the afternoon I have 
French classes for boys. 

I am always interested in the 
C. W. C. page in Missions and I'd 
like to ask you to pray for our boys 
and girls. Someone sent me some 


lovely little Sunday school cards, 
I translated 


three by four inches. 


C. W.C. picn 





ic, Stan 





the story into Kikongo that I might 
use it with our kiddies. We can use 
more if any Sunday schools have 
them left over. 

I think you would like to hear 
about Lenge, who lives in a small 
village of Belgian Congo. It is a 
very beautiful village with many 
palms, banana trees, mango trees and 
pineapple plants. It is always sum- 
mer time in Lenge’s village and she 
does not have to worry about clothes 
to keep her warm. She lives in a 
little home made of bamboo sticks 
tied together with tough grass, in the 
cracks of which mud is plastered to 
keep out the heat and wind. The 
roof is made of thatch. Her play- 
ground is the great forest with its 
beautiful flowers, trees and vines and 
the interesting animals, birds and in- 
sects. Sometimes Lenge and _ her 
brothers and sisters spend the whole 
morning looking for nice big cater- 
pillars so mother can make a de- 
licious caterpillar stew for dinner. 
Then there are the gardens to be 
cared for and that is mother’s task 
in Congo. The children spend much 
time in helping to weed the gardens. 

Every morning Lenge and _ her 
brothers and sisters go to the spring 
to bathe and there they fill their 
bottles with sparkling water and re- 
turn to help mother prepare break- 
fast, which is no different from any 
other meal, for whatever is left over 
from supper is used for breakfast. 
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The food is cooked out of doors on 
the camp fire. Peanuts, dried fish, 
palm nuts and native bread make a 
very nice breakfast. 

Sunday is an interesting day in 
Lenge’s village. The children love 
that day for they can wear their 
prettiest cloth and beads. When 


Lenge was a tiny baby a strange 
white man had come to her village 
and told her people about a strange 
God. They had never heard such a 
wonderful story and at first they 
not believe it. 


The white 


would 





Chinese boys and girls have no 
spacious playgrounds 


missionary stayed in their village 
sometime and his life was so differ- 
ent from their lives and he helped 
the people so much that they began 
to think about his God. Lenge’s 
father and mother were the first to 
accept the new teaching and although 
they were laughed at others began to 
accept Jesus and now nearly every- 
one in the village is a Christian. They 
have built a small church which is 
used during the week for a school. 


—Ruth Dickey. 
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Kityang, Swatow, China. 


Dear Crusaders: 


I want to thank all the Children’s 
World Crusaders and other friends 
who sent subscriptions for Happy 
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Childhood, the children’s magazine. 
I am sorry that I had to wait till I 
am away on summer vacation to write 
and thank you, but there were so 
many letters that had to be written 
and I have so many to write for the 
hospital all the time, that after I had 
arranged for 40 subscriptions to be 
sent these other letters had to wait. 
Because of favorable exchange the 
nine dollars which were sent me was 
enough to pay for 40 subscriptions. 
These were sent to hospitals through- 
out China and a few to places in the 
United States where I knew good use 
would be made of them. Isn’t that 
good news? I am sure the boys and 
girls who sent subscription money 
will be pleased to think of all the 
boys and girls reading this good little 
magazine every month. 

Do you know that most of the 
children in China cannot read? 
Worse than that, most of the children 
in China have never heard of Jesus 
their Saviour. Please pray that the 
sick children who come to the hospi- 
tal will be cured and may come to 
know and love Jesus——Dr. Mar- 
guerite Everham. 


bind 


Shaohsing, East China. 
Dear Friends: 


In February a few of the older 
Christian girls in our school began 
a little afternoon Sunday school for 
the children nearby, poor, ragged, 
little things whose fathers are ricksha 
coolies or have tiny shops or work in 
the spirit-money industry. Five of 
these girls have been very faithful in 
preparing songs, stories, and in 
teaching the lessons in easy character 
reading. Of course I’ve helped them 
during the week and also on Sundays. 
It has done them good, and the chil- 
dren, too, for they are not as noisy 
and dirty as at first and most of the 
25 know at least 50 characters, can 
sing “Praise Him, all ye little chil- 
dren,” and know some stories of 
Jesus and David. 


The “Children’s Church” attracts 
around 80 children each Sunday so 
that every chair is occupied and most 


of the low tables are used for seats 
too. One boy, son of a shoemaker, 
came at first with terribly sooty 
hands and face. His too-large clothes 
were slick with dirt and he wore a 
battered black felt hat rescued from 
some rubbish heap. He was keen to 
learn the stories and songs. His 
bright eyes and smile attracted every- 
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one and because he followed after 
me as leader of the children’s group, 
he was known as my “dirty boy.” 
Now he is much cleaner but just as 
much interested and interesting. One 
or two of the other missionaries are 
now calling him my “future deacon.” 
Maybe he will be, who can tell? — 
Viola C. Hill. 





Lunch time at Suifu, West China 


Would You Like China? 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


lg you were a Chi- 
nese girl or boy in 
Suifu this is the way 
you would live. Up 
early in the morning 
and off to school by 
daybreak; classes all 
day until late in the 
afternoon; after 
school no time to play; work to do 
at home, then supper and bed. 
During this busy day you would 
miss a number of things you enjoy 
in America. In school there are no 
pretty pictures, fascinating hand- 
work, and illustrated study books. 
The schools are often dark and dis- 
mal; in winter there is no fire to 
keep your fingers and toes warm. 
If you like to play games you would 
have to teach your school-mates how 
to play, for many of them have never 
had time to learn. Furthermore, it 
would be hard to find a place where 
there would be room to run races 
and skip ropes. The Chinese streets 
are narrow and very busy. ‘There 
are no vacant fields or playgrounds. 
In your Chinese home you would 
scarcely have space to turn around. 








The rooms are so small that a table, 
a few benches, and a bed or two are 
all the furniture. If you like pets 
they would share your house with 
you. From my window I can see a 
rooster, a dog, and a pig in the 
front room of my neighbors’ home. 
At night you would go to bed in the 
dark, for oil is too precious to be 
used in lamps for children. 

Sunday would be a strange day 
for you. There is no Sunday school 
and church for Chinese children, 
(unless they attend the Mission 
church). The only church the 
Chinese know is a temple in which 
are clay idols, and long-robed priests 
who tell fortunes. Some of the idols 
are fierce in appearance and the chil- 
dren fear them very much. The Chi- 
nese do not know that God is kind 
and that He loves His world. 

The missionary in West China 
tries to build happy homes, homes in 
which you would like to live. When 
you think of a missionary in West 
China think of him as endeavoring 
to give the Chinese those things 
which you enjoy most. 











“Pray It Through” 


Let us rally around our President, 
Dr. C. O. Johnson, and all associated 
with him in denominational leader- 
ship, by “praying to God for them.” 
This means faithfully praying as 
suggested on the monthly prayer cal- 
endars of the “Pray It Through” 
Committee, If this is done our sacred 
pledge to “pray each day that God 
will revive His people and intensify 
their missionary zeal and action” 
will be sacredly kept. 

“God forbid that I should sin 
against the Lord in forgetting to 
pray.” I Samuel 12:23 

“When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not fo pay it.” Ecclesiastes 
5:4. 

May we learn that experience of 
prayer which is of the heart rather 
than of the head, “a supreme inward 
silence” waiting to receive the Divine 
Presence. 


Reasons Why 

A church Every Member Canvass 
is a sensible thing to do in a year like 
this: 

BecausE—this year of financial 
stringency is causing EVERY church 
member to consider seriously the 
source of all human benefits—mate- 
rial as well as spiritual. 

BecausE—EVERY serious-minded 
church member is recalling his or 
her vows to help extend the Kingdom 
of Christ made at time of conversion. 

BecausE—EVERY church mem- 
ber should desire to give Christ an 


% 


If you wish to become one of the group of Second Mile Donors, as announced on the second cover 
page, clip and mail this coupon to Miss Ina E. Burton, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


: (Name) 
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opportunity to bring order out of 
world-wide political and financial 
chaos of today. 

BecausE—EVERY member who 
has an income, large or small, should 
gladly help on the local and world- 
wide tasks of the church. 


BecausE — the Every Member 
Canvass presents the best method 
by which EVERY church member 
can be brought to consider the local 
and world-wide need for Christ, also 
his and her responsibility in the light 
of that need. 

Women :—As the missionary- 
minded leaders in our churches, can- 
not we use our influence to get our 
churches to form committees now 
for an effective Every Member Can- 
vass? Let us surmount all difficul- 
ties which may be presented! 


College Counsellor Work 


“Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” The National 
Student Committee is trying to fol- 
low this adage by planning care- 
fully and wisely for the future work 
of college counsellors. Early this 
fall the Committee reviewed the 
growth of the college counsellor 
work and was surprised to learn of 
the large number of Counsellors, and 
the variety of activities which they 
are carrying in the different college 
groups. New ideas were projected 
and new plans were made whereby 
it is hopd College Counsellors will 
be able to achieve results for the best 
interest of the students concerned. 
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Woman’s Silver Gift Offering 


Has every woman in your church 
a Silver Gift box and are you en- 
couraging love gifts and sacrificial 
giving, in order to keep missionaries 
on the home and foreign fields where 
they are so greatly needed? The 
financial straits which people face 
all over the world cause them to seek 
as never before comfort and spiritual 
help from missionaries. We urge 
the women of districts, states, and 
local churches to prayerfully lay the 
Baptist women’s love offering to the 
denomination on the altar of sacri- 
fice. 


Arts and Crafts 


This is the second in a series of 
programs prepared for the use of 
business and professional women’s 
groups in the churches and for others 
who meet apart from the regular 
woman’s missionary societies. In 
Arts and Crafts is illustrated the wo- 
man of achievement, the woman who 
undertakes, vividly reminding of the 
woman acclaimed in the 31st chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs. The set of 
eight programs is ten cents. Order 
from the New York Literature Bu- 
reau, 152 Madison Avenue, or the 
nearest book-store of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


Perplexed but Not in Despair 
2 Corinthians 4:8 


Has the President-elect been given 
a mandate to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment? Are the dry forces 
strong enough to withstand the as- 
sault which will be made upon them 
very soon? These are some of the 
questions on many lips. For several 
years we have watched the wet prop- 
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aganda make convert after convert 
even from the very elect. The Drys 
have had fearless and courageous 
ieadership but they must get together 
and develop a new strategy and polit- 
ical sagacity, if they are to conserve 
the gains made under the 18th 
Amendment. Every Baptist woman 
needs to do her part! 


An Appreciation 


We quote from a letter sent by the 
President of a Woman’s Society to 
whom a friend had given a year’s 
subscription to Missions. 


“Just now I want to tell you how 
much we have enjoyed Missions this 
year and to thank you again for the sub- 
scription. I have passed the copies 
along to other members and feel sure 
that many of the articles and reports of 
missionary work have been enjoyed. 
Yesterday I learned that you were 
thinking of renewing our subscription, 
if you were sure we would like to have 
it. I am truly sorry I have not written 
before, so you would not have any doubt 


WAV AVAY, 
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as to our appreciation. I might never 
have become acquainted personally with 
this magazine had you not had it sent 
to me. Therefore we would all cer- 
tainly appreciate the renewal and will 
always remember our good friend of 
Missions.” 

Our suggestion is that you follow 
the example of this “friend of 
Missions” and give a subscription to 
individuals or groups that are not 
acquainted with it at the present time. 
Send your subscription ($1.00) to 
Missions, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


STREETS 


Has your church ordered its sup- 
ply of Streets, the January, 1933, 
booklet of missionary information? 

It is very attractive in appearance 
and is filled with up-to-the-minute 
stories and facts about our denomi- 
national missionary work. It treats 
of the problems of city, village and 
rural life. Order from your State 
Convention office (free). 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Literature Division, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Tales of a Wayside Inn 


Longfellow’s poem suggested the 
title of the year book of the Dorothy 
Kinney Mission Circle, Woodruff 
Place Church, Indianapolis, which 
was awarded first prize in the Pro- 
eram Contest. The parts of the 
“travelers” were assigned to various 
members, with specific duties for 
each meeting, namely, The Land- 
lord—program chairman; The Stu- 
dent—book reviews; The Sicilian— 
home mission news; The Spanish 
Jew—foreign mission news; The 
Musician—music appreciation; The 
Theologian—devotions; The Poet— 
literature interpretation. 

In the first program, “The Open- 
ing of the Wayside Inn,” the intro- 
duction by “The Landlord” was fol- 
lowed by a review of “The Pool of 
Sacrifice,” stories of the 100th anni- 
versary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and of the 





60th anniversary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, a devotional service based 
on Psalm 107, special music, and 
the poem, “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs.” 

“The Wayside Inn—Once the 
Landmark of the Indian” featured 
“Indians’ Tales,” legends, reports, 
etc. The refreshments. are desig- 
nated as “Heap Big Eats.” 


In “The Wayside Inn—Birthplace 
of Abolition,’ our work for the 
Negro was presented under the gen- 
eral heading “Negroes’ Tales.” 
These were followed by “Mammy 
Chloe’s Lunch.” 

“Yuletide at Wayside Inn” made 
use of Christmas Tales from mission 
lands. The refreshments are de- 


scribed as “Christmas Pudding with 
Holly.” 

In “Open Doors at Wayside Inn,” 
stories of new Americans, 


a report 
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of the Indianapolis Christian Center, 
and a play “Every Foreign Woman” 
(now out of print) were listed as 
“Foreign Speaking Countrymen’s 
Tales.” The refreshment committee 
served delicacies from all nations. 

“Japanese Tea at Wayside Inn,” 
with its “Cherry Blossom Tales,” 
featured the work in Japan. 

“Turbanned Peoples’ Visit at Way- 
side Inn” brought stories of our 
work in the Indian fields as follows: 
“Telling the Story in India,” “Pre- 
scribing for Indian Women,” “Tell- 
ing the Story in Bengal-Orissa,” 
“Burmese Sketches,” “Dorothy Kin- 
ney and Gauhati.” (Denominational 
literature provided material for this 
program.) Curried rice was served. 

The next program was called 
“Visitors from the Land of Living- 
stone,” with “Jungle Tales” sad 
“Stories of Livingstone in Africa.” 

“Chinese Lanterns Hung at Way- 
side Inn” described our work for 
Chinese in America as well as the 
work in China. Program material, 
was presented under the titles “Light- 
ing East China’s Lantern,” “Lighting 
West China’s Lantern” and “A Light 
for Your Honorable Mind.” Chop 
Suey was served. 

The final meeting of the year was 
“A Garden Party at Wayside Inn.” 
“Peace Tales” formed the program 
A covered dish luncheon was pro- 
vided, and later the members joined 
in the pencil game “The Romance of 
the Flowers.” 

Special events of the year are as 
follows: Annual Luncheon and 
Guest Day, Silver Tea, Educational 
Luncheon, Dorothy Kinney’s Day, 
America’s Call to Service, Cake and 
Candy Sale, Mother and Daughter 
Banquet, Annual Garden Party. 


The year book is a fine example 
of the “home-made” variety. It is 
about 6x8 inches in size with the in- 
ner pages cut slightly smaller than 
the cover. The program for each 
meeting, the lists of committees and 
other information are typewritten. 
Several of the pages are decorated 
with appropriate cut-outs. The cover 
is of decorated paper with the title 
lettered by hand. It also bears a sil- 
houette of the “inn,” cut from paper. 
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Letters from the Club Managers 


This Club Manager Makes 
“Missions” Appeal to Men 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is post office money order 
to cover subscriptions, beginning 
with December number, for four 


members in our Young Business 


Men’s Class taught by our pastor 
Rev. L. R. Berry of the First Baptist 
Church. They co-operate to the ex- 
tent of their means and ability to 
every project of our church. I am 
hoping for more subscriptions from 
them. 

This makes a total of 14 subscrip- 
tions I have sent you. I have long 
taken Missions and enjoy every num- 
ber of it. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. H. A. Ray. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


They Were Sent; We Hope 
Subscriptions Follow 


Dear Editor: 


At present I am co-chairman for 
Missionary Study in our Women’s 
Association and find Missions very 
helpful in this work. I was delighted 
when I opened my October magazine 
to find our Indian work so splen- 
uidly given just when we are begin- 
ning this interesting study-and I am 
very anxious that each of our group 
leaders sha‘l have a copy. Could 
you send me three sample copies of 
the October number with the hope 
that these leaders might be inspired 
and subscribe for the magazine? 


ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 





Best Materials and Workman 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 








Thanking you for the favor and 
assuring you that I talk Missions on 
every occasion, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. H. H. Hughes. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


A Fine First 
Impression 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing money order for 
one year’s subscription to Missrons. 
I have already read one copy of it 
and I am deeply interested. I know 
I am going to enjoy having it every 
month. 

Sincerely, 
Mildred Lavell. 
Queens Village, N. Y. 
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Ommunion Ware of Qualit 
@ymunion Wareapaality 


> ALUMINUM or 
7 SILVER PLATE 
ndividual 


Glasses 


Best Materials 


FINEST 
Workmansmip 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 


Room 





THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 SNYDER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to train 
ag pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or foreign 
missions, Sunday school, settlement work, etc. The 
aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, practical 
methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. 
Send for catalogue. 

J. Munor Wixsvur, D.D., President. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS 


In Genuine Cast Bronze 
Finest Quality at Moderate Prices 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 


jJAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
Established 1911 

















A Word to the Wise 





Protect your 
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Annuity Gift. 
semi-annually. 


ANLTIES 





152 Madison Avenue 





principal 


for future service 
| 
provide for the mainte- | 
nance of missions in the | 


Your Annuity Gift to the Woman’s American 

| Baptist Home Mission Society will aid in carry- | 
ing the Gospel throughout the United States and | 

| adjacent countries in the years to come. | 


Assure your income for present needs . .. . 


pay a liberal return accord- 
ing to,an individual’s 
the 
Income from 4 to 9% is payable 


ANNUITIES with the | 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission | 
Society 
For information write to 


| MISS DOROTHY A. STEVENS, Treasurer 


safest and simplest way. 


sage at 


time of making an 


New York City 
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Security and 
Usefulness in Old Age 


Fluctuating values of stocks and 
bonds will not affect the GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME you obtain through 
Annuity Gifts to the National 
Societies while at the same time 
you advance the cause of missions. 

When remembering the national 
societies in your will, please use 
exact corporate names. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Home Secretary (reannuities); George 
B. Huntington, Treasurer (regardin 
ron 152 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
ity. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

The American mates Publication 
Society, William H ain, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, 
Treasurer, 152 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Miss orothy A. 
Stevens, Treasurer, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, P. C. Wright, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 

The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, ‘Frank 
W. Padelford, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary. 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and 
Wills addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will 
receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent. a year, 
payable semi-annually. ‘ ; 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent. a year, payable semi-annually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 

your treasure go.” 











WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 3) 


having sailed on his first term of 
service two years ago. 

Alice C. Brown is a member of 
the faculty of Bacone College for 
Indian young men and young wo- 
men, located in Muskogee, Okla. 

The tributes to Dr. Howard B. 
Grose on pages 37-39 are furnished 
by well-known leaders in several 
denominations who need no _intro- 
ductions to Northern Baptists. 

* * * 

THe Burma ror Curist Move- 
MENT has voted to change its name to 
The Kingdom of God Movement in 
Burma, for the new name, it was felt. 
would more clearly signify the 
breadth of the movement as con- 
tained in the original statement. 


Twenty Years of Service 


Resolution of the Board of Managers 

of the American Baptist Foreign 

Mission Society on the resignation of 
Secretary William. B. Lipphard. 


In accepting the resignation of 
William B. Lipphard, D.D., from the 
Associate Secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
to take effect January 1, 1933, and 
from the Recording Secretaryship, to 
take effect at the close of the next 
annual meeting of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, the Board of Mana- 
gers records the following Minute 
of Appreciation. 

On the date when his resigna- 
tion takes effect, Dr. Lipphard, 
who leaves the service of the Society 
to accept the appointment of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation to 
the editorship of Misstons, will have 
been on the secretarial staff of the 
Society for twenty years. He was 
appointed shortly after the annual 
meeting of the Society held in Detroit 
in May, 1913. Through his relation 
to the Home Department as Assist- 
ant and Associate Secretary, he has 
borne a large share in the detailed 
and exacting responsibilities of ad- 
ministration. For ‘fifteen years he 
has with great acceptance served the 
Board as its Recording Secretary. Dr. 
Lipphard’s contribution has, how- 
ever, by no means been confined to 
office and desk. He has multiplied 
his contacts with the home constitu- 
ency and the world field. Piloting 
the “Ship of Fellowship” participat- 
ing in European Relief after the 
World War, visiting the Society’s 
fields in the Far East, attending the 
Baptist World Congress at Stock- 
holm, touring Russia, he has ex- 
tended the Society’s contacts, wid- 
ened his own horizons, and won a 
background and much material for 
his significant literary contribution 
to. the cause of Christian missions. 

While sensible of its own great 
loss through his resignation, the 
Board of Managers recognizes the 
fitness of Dr. Lipphard for the edi- 

torship of Misstons, a fitness proven 
by his long association in that service 
with Dr. Howard B. Grose, who is 











Ease that sore spot 


and SLEEP 





DAMP-DAY PAINS 
- 4e@ 
~— stiff joints 
Don’t let pain keep you awake during 
damp weather. Warm those stiff sore 
joints with Sloan’s—and you'll sleep 
soundly. For Sloan’s rushes fresh blood 
to the sore spot, kills pain, relaxes stiff- 
ness. No rubbing is needed with Sloan’s 
— simply pat it on. Gives the quickest re- 
lief in the world . . . and costs only 35¢! 








now retiring. The Board, moreover, 
feels assured that in his capacity Dr. 
Lipphard will continue to serve the 
Society and the great cause which 
it represents. The Board extends to 
him its hearty congratulations, and 
assures him of its affectionate in- 
terest in his new undertaking and of 
its confidence that in this new rela- 
tion he will achieve a large measure 
of success. 

May the blessing of God be upon 
him and upon us as we face the yet 
unfinished task. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Arthur C. Baldwin 
Henry B. Robins 
Special Committee. 
Adopted at the meeting of the Board 
on November 22, 1932. 
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Death of Clara L. Davenport, M.D. 


Mrs. Clara Lawrence Davenport, 
M.D., wife of Rev. Clarence L. Dav- 
enport, died November 10, 1932, at 
Hemet, Cal. For nearly 26 years 
(1895-1921) she and her husband 
had served as missionaries in Bur- 
ma, under appointment from the 
Foreign Mission Society. Owing to 
her ill health they returned to Ameri- 
ca in 1921. Here Mr. Davenport 
served as pastor of the Baptist 
church until 1927, when he resigned 
to give more time to the care of his 
wife, then a helpless invalid. Mrs. 
Davenport was born February 14, 
1860, in Nashua, N. H. She at- 
tended the Boston University School 
of Medicine and was graduated in 
1888, receiving her diploma as phy- 
sician and surgeon. On July 3, 1895 
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PRICES REDUCED 


Ocean Fares to Our Mission Fields 


Japan: from $270 to $160 
China: from $311 to $185 
India: from $400 to $250 


Twenty-seven missionaries hope to return this year 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Send your gift to 
P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Sec’y 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


or through your regular state collecting agency 

















By Two Friends of: Youth 


The HYMNAL for 


| YOUNG PEO 


Milton S. Littlefield & Margaret Slattery 
Single Copy, $1.25 $75.00 per Hundred 
Examination copy sent on request 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
67 West 44th St., New York 





MISSIONS 
Bound Volumes for 1932 
now ready. 

Price $3.50 
Address Missions 


152 Madison Avenue 
New York 


























Robbing Old Age of Its Anxieties 


Does the approach of old age have its threat of financial uncer- 
tainty for you? Most old people you know are dependent and anxious. 
Prevent this possibility by making provision for those inevitable days 
of declining earning capacity through ANNUITY GIFTS to The 


American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
THE INCOME BEGINS AT ONCE. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society checks will reach you 
anywhere in the world. When you have no further use for an income, 
your Annuity Gifts will advance the cause of Missions in all parts of 
the United States and Latin America. 


THE PAYMENTS DO NOT LAPSE. On one life the rate of 
income varies from four to nine per cent a year, payable semi-annually. 


On two lives the rate of income varies from four to eight and 
three-tenths per cent a year, payable semi-annually. 


For additional information please address: 


SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street 
New York City 











she married Rev. C. L. Davenport 
and together they sailed for Burma, 
designated to Sandoway. They served 
in Mandalay from 1901-1914 and 
were then transferred to Moulmein 
where they carried on a splendid 
work. Mrs. Davenport was buried 
at Hemet on November 14, following 
a beautiful service in the First Bap- 
tist Church, conducted by Rev. W. 
A. Woodbury. 


The Strange Disappearance 
of a Symbol 


In the publication of Mrs. Charles 
A. Brooks’ ariticle “Adventures in 
Racial Friendship,” something hap- 
pened when the type of the first page 
was transferred from the composing 
room to the printing press. Some- 
how the little symbol @ which sig- 
nified members of the Central Bap- 
tist Church of New York, as shown 
on the accompanying map, dropped 
out leaving a confusing blank. So 
we report this here, believing that 
readers might wish to refer again to 
the map and note how members of 
the Central Baptist Church of New 
York are scattered through this area 
so densely populated by foreign 
speaking people. Mrs. Brooks’ article 
appeared on page 528 of November 
Missions. 
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"30 minutes 


to prepare my 


BIBLE LESSON” 


Writes a 


Well-known Teacher 


“Couldn’t have done it 
without the New 


Analytical Bible’ 


“The Outstanding Facts Given in the New 
Analytical Bible 


in connection with each of the sixty-six books are worth 
the price of the complete volume, in your best binding. 
Certainly no minister, Sunday School teacher, or church 
worker who knows of the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 
would deprive himself or herself of the many scholarly, 
time-saving helps it contains.” 

The quotation above is from a well-known minister who 
did not think he needed a new Bible until he saw and 
examined the NEW ANALYTICAL. This is a new kind 
of Bible—nothing else like it ever published—just off 
the press. 


A Whole Biblical Library Compact in 
One Handy Volume 


The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE contains the complete 
Bible text. It is not simply a collection of Bible helps 
but a complete Biblical library containing both the Old 
and New Testaments in the King James Version, with 
5,566 bracketed renderings taken from the American 
Standard Version and placed in the text where they 
belong. 

In the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE the references fol- 
low each verse instead of being placed in fine print in 
the center. Before each of the sixty-six books there is 
an introductory page, giving date, author, design, and 
other valuable information. There are 42 full-page 
analystical charts, placed just before the Books to which 
they refer. 

Analytical Outlines 

Following each Book there is an outline which will 
help you in the preparation of your sermon, your Sunday 
School lessons, or in your Bible study. 


Outstanding Facts 


You can read in a few minutes the outstanding facts 
on any of the sixty-six books of the Bible, and get a far 
more comprehensive idea of what the book contains than 
from reading the book itself. You, too, will regard this 
one feature as worth the price of the complete volume. 


Contemporaneous History 


In connection with most of the Books of the Bible a 
contemporaneous history is given. For example, what 
was going on in Babylonia, in Egypt, or among the 
Moabites and Ammonites at the time Genesis was writ- 
ten? What were the Assyrians, Phoenicians and Greeks 
doing when the book of Judges was written? These and 
hundreds of other questions are answered in the ‘‘Con- 
temporaneous History.”’ 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
21 West Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois, Department M. 


color catalog illustrating and 
ANALYTICAL BIBLE. 





Please mail me without obligation your new_two- 
describing the NEW 








NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


Complete Study Helps Be- 
fore and After the Text of 


each book. 
1. Introductions — 66 of 
them. 


2. Analytical Charts—42. 
Text—King James, self- 
pronouncing, with in- 
tegral American Revised 
renderings, and running 
references after each 
verse. 

3. Outlines — Analytical 
and Expository. 

4. Outstanding Facts — 
fully explained and dis- 
cussed. 

5. Contemporaneous His- 
tory. 

6. New Testament Ref- 
erences — (Old Testa- 
ment references follow 
Books of the New Tes- 
tament). 

7. Maps in Black and 
White showing scene of 
Book. 











A NEW BIBLE 
Dr. Grose says: 


THE NEW ANALYTICAL IN- 
DEXED BIBLE is a very com- 
plete and comprehensive work 
for serious Bible students. In 
a single volume of 1665 pages 
(India paper) has been col- 
lected a surprising amount of 
helps to the knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible. 
The system of helps includes an 
analysis of the entire Bible, 
textual revision, a general out- 
line, an index and digest, charts 
and outlines, outstanding facts 
and history accompanying each 
book, a harmony of the Gos- 
pels, and a condensed diction- 
ary—all carefully edited. 








great 

















FREE CATALOG 


It is impossible to describe this 
work completely in this 
space. Let us send you our new 
two-color catalog containing spe- 
cimen pages and descriptive price 
list. It is absolutely FREE. Clip that it at 


e e 
Just Published — A New Bible 

Every Bible use anticipated, every need fully met, the 
NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE is the work of profound scholar- 
ship, yet lucid, clear and simple as A, B, C. 

Children and young people are attracted by the 42 fascinat- 
ing, full-page charts—a complete analysis of the Bible. 
Teachers, preachers and Bible students say that never before 
have so many and such valuable Bible helps been available in 
one volume. Contains 2,000 pages—only 1%4 inches thick— 
800 pages of helps. A whole Bible library in one handy 
volume. 

Lawyers, doctors and professional men are amazed at its 
scope and completeness. Fathers and mothers declare it su- 
preme for the home. Business man and housewives with 
little time for study praise the quick accessibility of wanted 
light on God’s Word. 


King James Version with 5,566 Corrected Ren- 
derings from the American Standard Version 


PSALMS 4:2 

2 O ye sons of men, how long will ye turn 
my glory into shame? how long will ye love 
vanity, and seek after leasing [falsehood]? 
Sé’-lah. 

Ps, 12.2; 31.6,18; 69.7-10. 


PSALMS 88:13 
13 But unto thee have I cried, O Lorn; 
and in the morning shall my prayer prevent 


[come before] thee. 
Ps. 5.3; 119.147. 


Facsimile of type showing corrected renderings 
in brackets and references after each verse. 


Universally Endorsed 


Rev. Wm. B. Riley, Pastor, 1st Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, says: 

The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE has many very attrac- 
tive and helpful features. Its reference scheme is one of 
them. Another is the parenthetical translations; they uni- 
formly throw light. Its introduction for each book, followed 
at the close by a summary of contents and outstanding facts, 
are other features to be commended. I heartily approve, 
also, of he fact that the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE is 
based on the King James Version. 


Dr. George W. Truett, Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Dallas, Texas, says: 

This is to say that I have a copy of the NEW ANALYTI- 
CAL BIBLE, and refer often to the helps in it with a dis- 
tinct sense of profit. This Bible deserves to be in the hands 
of every preacher, and every Bible teacher in the Sunday 
School and missionary classes. Indeed, it would be most 
fortunate for such a Bible to be in every home, because 
in this one volume are found helps so conveniently arranged 
that the careful Bible reader will derive untold profit from 
such helps. 


Rev. M. Joseph Twomey, D.D., Pastor Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, says: 

The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE is a delight. It is the 
best combination of helps I have found in any such 
compilation. Any Sunday School teacher or leader of Bible 
study has a treasure in it. I thank you for preparing it 
for us. 

Professor J. Heinrichs, Dean of Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, says: 

It is doubtful if is can or ever will be surpassed. 
The selection of such an outstanding and profound scholar 
as the Reverend James R. Kays, Ph.D., LL.D., as the author 
of this great Book, whom to know has been my privilege for 
some years, is both most gratifying and a guarantee that only 
the best, latest, most essential and yet conservative 
helps are included in the volume. I cannot but wish for it 
a wide circle of friends and readers. 


The Sunday School Times says: 

“The name does not begin to 
suggest the riches offered here to 
the student of the Bible, whether 
beginner or one who has jour- 
neyed far. There are many un- 
usual features combined in a work 


once profound and 


PASEO aisieisa's esicieie siere eiebuveddsnednacnvovedaweas waseseucace and mail the coupon with the scholarly, yet simple in its plan 
facts before you so as not to miss and detail. It is a work that will 
PHEGEO! Vewccaccscccescureute wanes Sacioeswavena aectcanse this opportunity for richer spirit- be studied and loved and will 
ual living and greater mastery of grow richer with each year’s 
CIR sc encnisicenace cdincKecvecees. Demiieledseccccaccutene Bible truths. using.” 






































F. B. PALMER 





152 MADISON AVENUE 





A Message for a Serious Hour 


“Unto them who are of the household of faith” 


(oo ~ ZO) 








_ At the beginning of the year it was estimated 
that a special fund of $500,000, raised by means 
of gifts apart from regular church pledges, 
would be required to offset the effects of un- 
employment, and prevent further depletion of 
our missionary budget. Every month confirms 
the necessity for such extra giving. , 


It is simply a question of holding the line, for 
this $500,000, added to the proceeds of church 
pledges, will scarcely be enough to bring the 
year’s unified budget receipts up to last year’s 
level. 


Give to this fund if you have an income that 
enables you to contribute more than the amount 
normally pledged. 


In this perilous hour for missions there is 
needed the fellowship of prayer as well as the 
fellowship of giving. We appeal to all Baptists 
to pray every day for our missionaries, and for 
the sorely tried administrators responsible for 
carrying on the denomination’s work. Pray 
also for the Baptist pastors who are meeting 
extraordinary problems in a way that honors 
the best traditions of the ministry. 





W. H. BOWLER 


Chairman Executive Secretary 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 








